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DAY & MARTIN'S 
REAL JAPAN LIQUID 


a! And is 
Briliat BL, A Economical. 


Avoid imitations under various names. Use only the Standard and 
Original Article. 


HAUTHAWAY’S 
PEERLESS 
GLOSS. 


A NECESSITY in every Family. It 
BLACKS and POLISHES Ladies’ and 
Children’s Boots without brushing, being 
supplied with a sponge attached to the 
cork for instant use. 
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Wholesale Depot for the United 
Kingdom, 


a | NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


A BLESSING IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


These remedies have 


aaLOWATS SPILLS & OINTMENT ~ Eee 


for family use. ut PI ILLS 
purify the Blood, correct all disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOW and 
are invaluable in all complaints incidental to Females of all ages, The OINTMENT is hay only 
reliable remedy for BAD LEGS, SORES, ULCERS, and OLD WOUNDS. For Bronchitis, Sore 
Throats, Coughs. Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, pn Tye Swellings, and all Skin Diseases it has 
no equal. Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFOR D STREET, and sold by all Medicine Vendors 
ereten Se World. Advice Gratis at the above ddress daily hetween the hours of 11 
an or by letter. 
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The best remedy for WKRAK AND L.ANGUID Feelings, Nervous Exhaustion, Brain 

Fag, Impaired Vitality, Debility, Sleeplessness, Indigestion, Torpid Liver, Constipation, Ladies’ 

Ailments, Hysteria, Kidney Diseases, etc., is Nature’s Great Restorative, Electricity, which may be imper- 
r ceptibly applied to the system by wearing 
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GALVANIC AND FARADIC. 


DEBILITY. 


Herbert Riley, Esq., Lyn- 
ton House, Guiseley, Yorks., 
writes, ‘* Mrs. Riley wishes me 
to say that the Electropathic 
Belt she purchased from you 
Over a month ago, has done 
her a great deal of good. 
When‘she received it she was 
very ill in bed, but after put- 
ting on the Beltda marked 
improvement took place, and 
she was able.to sit up a bit 
the same_evening, tue follow- 
ing day to go downstairs. 
She has been much better 
since wearing the appliance, 
and I trust the treatment will 
continue to do her guod.” 


IT RENEWS 
IMPAIRED 
VITALITY, 


















These genuine Electric Belts are exceedin ly 
comfortable to wear, give wonderful support and 
vita it’ to the interns! organs of te body, im 
prove the ficure, prevent chil's, impart new life 
and vigour t» the debilit:td const'tution,-timu- 
late the organic act on promote the circulation, 
assist digest on, and prowpt'y renew that vital 
energy, the oss of which is the first symptom 
of decay. Their healing propert’es are multi- 
farions, They stimulate the functions of 
various organ®, increase their recretions give 
tone to musele and nerves, relax morbid con- 
tractions, improve nutrition, and 

Renew Exhausted Nerve Force. 

Acting directly on the system, (they sustain 
and assist its various functions, and thus pro- 
mote the health and vigour of the entire frame. 

Besides these bi nefits, ihe mind is maintained tn 
a buoyant cheerful state und ev. ry faculty is stimu 
lated to the highest condition of inteliectuai strength 
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Mr. C. B. HARNESS 


or by letter, free of charge, on ali matters re’ating to Health, and the a 


Call or write to the MEDICAL BATTERY Co., LimiTED, whose On!y Address is 


92,OXFORD S?, 








BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


ot? ELECTROP, THe 


Cull and see the Bel ts scientifically treated, or write for Pamphlets, which may be had post jree on application, 
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HYSTERIA. 


Mrs. W. Francis, Church 
Street, Lyme Regis, writes, 
** | have much pleasure in in- 
forming you that the Electro- 
pathic Kelt received from you 
on the 9th of this month 
for my grand-daughter, E. 
Speare, has worked wonders 
in the short time she has worn 
it. She has been a great 
sufferer from weakness, etc., 
for the Jast three years, but is 
now, through your va'uable 
appliances, very much better. 
Her appetite has very much 
improved, and her spirits are 
cheerful; in fact, the change 
is wonderful.” 








IT CURES 
HYSTERIA. 





the President of the Institute, and the other Officers 
9 of the ‘ ompany, may be consu'ted, either personatly 
pplication of Medical Electricity, 


LONDON.w., 
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BEGUM CURRY COMPANY, 


173, STRAND LONDON, W.C. 
Silver Meda! and Diploma by Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, 1891. 


BEGUM SAUCE.—Prepared by an Indian Chef.—This Delicious 
Oriental Sauce has no rival on the English Market. Retired Officers of long 
Indian experience pronounce it as something grand. Try ir. Ask your Grocer 
for Begum Sauce. 9d. per Bottle. 


BEGUM CHUTNEY.— Adapted to meet the English taste. Quite a 

new Chutney Pleases all who try it, and will soon take a place in every house- 

hold. (Vide Press Reports.) Glass Jars, 1s. 6d. Sample Bottles, 1d. 
N.B.—The only 1d. Sample Bottle of Chutney in the World. 


BEGUM CURRY POWDER. — 01 first-class quality (containing 
Condiments imported direct by the Company, making it a to the fresh Indian 
Curry Powder), and price within the reach of all. Specially adapted for Schools 
of Cookery, Hotels, and Restaurants’ immediate use. Tins at 1s. 9d., is., and 
6d. Sample Tins, id. 


Price Lists and every information to the Trade on application to 
F. BUTLER, Manager. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
BEGUM CURRY. 

‘A company under the title of the Begum Curry Co., at 173, Strand, London, is introducing an 
improved or genuine (we hardly know which) Indian curry powder, chutney, and sauce, under the 
name of ‘Begum.’ The curry powder and chutney are to be had in penny boxes and bottles 
respectively, so as to get them introduced into houses, but for general use larger quantities are put 
up. Old curry worshippers from India do homage to the fnew preparation ; and they ought to 
know what curry should be if anyone does. The Begum Co.’s preparations are to be had at most 
grocers, and we recommend a trial being given them.”—Tue Bazaar, October 9th, 1891. 

“We went to a Begum Curry lunch, given at the offices in the Strand, on Friday last, and were 
regaled on chicken and rice, kiftas and pa-pas. These words will, I hope, puzzle you, as they 
—_— me. Kdéftas are small rissoles of something, curried, and served in u delicious thick yravy. 

he curry was so delicious that we brought away a tin of it, and got Sarah to curry us some eggs 
for lunch the next day. She serves them with rice so exquisitely boiled that it becomes most 
inviting to the eye, a long step towards pleasing the palate. 1 believe Sarah always puts a slice of 
tomato and one of apple in her curried eggs. Eaten with brown bread and butter, it is a pleasant 
dish."—Trutu, October 8th, 1891. 

“Begum Curry seems to adapt itself to many different forms, such as nice little luncheon 
patties, the latter a great advance on the invariable veal and ham or dried-up beef at the pastry- 
cooks’ and railway luncheon bars. Among the guests at the luncheon were several Indian officers, 
who eat critically, and gave us oracular opinions, all laudatory, on the Begum Curry. Little 
samples of the Begum Sauce, Begum Powder, and Begum Chutney were given, put up in dainty 
baskets, that they might try experiments at home and feel entire confidence in their friend's 
development of a new industry and the adaptation of Indian condiments to proper uses. We have 
now only to try and drill the home cook to follow instructions and ,give us real curry on our 
tables.”"—Carr Areous, October. 

**The Begum Curry Co. recently gave a luncheon, at which there was nothing but curry served, 
with, of course, mounds of rice, and bread aud butter to cool the tongue of the unaccustomed 
eaters. Champagne and sherry, with Girlostein water and old Islay found plenty of customers. 
The Begum Co. propose bringing out later its Kéfta sausages and pasties. The pa-pars,a sort of 
crisp thin biscuit or pancake, served hot to eat with the curry, were novelties that found high and 
mighty approval. These pa-pars are made from » fish’s roe, only to be had in India. It keeps for 
years. It is Qideun*—Oecee JOURNAL, October 10th, 1891. 

KOFTA CURRY. ‘i 

“English people are not great curry eaters, probably because the ingredients for good curry are 
not easily obtainable in this country. But the Begum Curry Co. propose to change all this ; and 
if one might judge from the favourable opinions passed upon the various forms of curry concoc 
trom the company’s preparations at a Press luncheon to-day, their efforts will speedily be crowned 
with success. Any sort of curry can be supplied by the company, but ‘Kofta Curry’ is their 
speciality. In Kéfta Curry they claim to be lied and pproachable Eating curry is an 
acqui taste, and, like all other acquired tastes, soon develops into a small passion.”—Evgnixe 
News, October 2nd, 1891. 

** A depdt has been opened at 173, Strand, by the Begum Curry Co., for the sale of their curries, 
chutneys, and Kéfta pre arations. A lunch was given to celebrate the inauguration of the 
compiny, and if the deserved success of the company’s preparations on that occasion be any 
criterion, they shonld be on the high road to a triumph. One great point about the goo 's this 
company offer is that they are all one quality. The quantity, and consequently the price, may 
vary, but never the quality, which is absolutely the same in the penny bottles of chutney or the 
penny tins of curry powder, as in the largest bottles and canisters. Their curries should, by their 
variety, excellence, and mildness, prove generally welcome in households.”--QukrEN, October 2nd, 1891 

“Tug Beacm Curry Co., of 173, Strand, have taken effective means to popularise curries by 
putting them up ready prepared and cooked for use in glass bottles—glass being infinitely prefer- 
able to tin for alimentary articles. The curry powder they sell is a capital article, and its value n 
“the kitchen was well proved at a recent curry lunch given at the company’s offices, when the 
———— serve'l up al’Orientale, gave much satisfaction to those present.”—Tug Carerer | 
October 16th. 

















4 NO OUTRAGEOUS NAMES * 
CEYLON TEA. 


Pure and simple, Is. 6d. per lb. (own packing). Compare it with that sold in 
fancy packets, with fancy names, at 4 4 double the price. 1 lb. sample, by 
“ oo wraps), ls. 9d. ; or 24 Ib. net for 4s. 3d. ; 44 Ib., 7s. 6d. 5" 

64 lb., 10s. 9d. ; 10 1b., 16s. 6d. Larger quantities carriage paid. 





Per Ib. Per lb. 

Packoo, Pure Leaf Con: = te -» 1s. 2d. formerly is. 4d. 
aon from Choicest lack Teas .. én nd -- 18. Od. ” le. 2d. 

b Monit Onfa Jonge ie ‘ ‘i so, a me le. 6d 
Bch ng 5 Cenge .. : + ve ‘a « .. 1s. 10d. ps 2s. Od 
Finest on ee ia “ee ea -- 2s. 4d. ne 2s 6a 
Finest ous , eae * de ee ‘i si -» 1s. 10d. a 2s. 6d. 
Best Black Tea grown ms i ae .. 2s. 10d. = 8s. Od. 
Finest and Purest Gunpowcer , és a .. 8g. 10d. nr 4s. Od. 
Orange Pekoe (finest sported) & oe ae ie ae 10d. » 3e. Od. 
Young Hyson (pure).. - ls. 10d. 28 Od 





BARBER Se COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN THE LAST CENTURY), 


274, REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61, Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C. ; 102, Westbourne Grove, W. ; 67, Brixton Road, S.W. 
Borough, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cross, N N. ; 42, Gt. Titchfield Street, W.; New Bridge 
Street, E.C. AMunches‘er—93, Market Street Bir mingham—Quadrant. Liverpool—1, Church 
Street ; Minster Buildings ; 82, London Road, Presto n—104, Fishergate. Bristol—38, Corn 
Street. Hastings- Robertson Street and Havelock Road. Prighton— 147, North Street ind 76, 
Fast Street. Hove - 60, Church Road. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBHCK BANK, 


SovurHamMpTon Buripines, CHANCERY LANE. 
Three per Cent, interest allowed on Deposits, repayable on 
demand. 
Two per Cent. on Current Accounts, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
Stocks, Shares, and Annuities purchased and sold, and Letters of 
Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Pank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest, at the rate of Three per Cent, per 
annum, on each completed £1. The Interest is added to the principal 
on the 3lst March annually. 

The Birkbeck Almanack contains full particulars, and may be 
had post free, on application to 








FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts 
exceed FIVE MILLIONS, 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER 
Month, or a Plot of Land for Five Shillings per month, 
with immediate possession. Apply at the Office of the PirkBeck Free. 
HOLD Lanp Sociery. 
The Birkbeck Almanack, with full particulars, can be obtained 
post free, on application to 








FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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Especially designed by an Eminent J 
London Dental Surgeon after some 

years’ patient experiments. 
Explanatory Pamphlet enclosed in 


each case. 
Not only WHITENS but also PRESERVES the TEETH. 


« DECAY OF THE TEETH is now proved to be caused by combined Acid and Parasitic 
influence.” (Extract from Lecture delivered at the Congress of Hygiene.) 


THE LANCET reports :—‘“‘ SALVINE DENTIFRICE isa delicately scented paste. . . It is per- 
ectly free from injurious elements. . . It is Ant-Acid, Astringent, and Anti-Parasitic.” 


Price 1s., ls. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 
47 The SALVINE TOOTH BRUSH, designed to facilitate the ready cleansing of the Teeth in 
remote, as well as accessible, positions. First Quality, Ls. 


“SALVINE”  sciENTiFic 


AN IDEAL TOILET SOAP. SO AP 
For Delicate Skins—The Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 


Contains ExtraCream. Emollient, Soothing, Bland. A Natural Lubricant. 


SUPER-FATTED. DE-ALKALISED. DE-HYDRATED. 


Prepared upon the latest Scientific and Hygienic principles, this truly beautiful Soap has been 
pronounced the purest and most agreeable emollient yet produced. It confers upon even the 
most tender and sensitive skins a delightful velvety feeling. It entirely supersedes the use of old- 
fashioned Medicated Toilet Soaps, which by recent scientific investigations are found to exert a 
more or less mischievous action upon the epidermal surface. 

Purity absolute. Entirely innocent of colouring or extraneous matter. 
Price 2s. per Box of 3 Tablets. 


“SALVINE” SHAVING SOAP 


The essential principks of this Soap are identically the same as the Salvine 
Toilet Soap. Especially prepared to yield a firm creamy lather. 
SOOTHING TO \THE SKIN, Price ls. and 2s. €d. rer Stick. 


An Impalpable 
Dusting Powder. T LET POWD ER 


PURE, INNOCUOUS, SOLUBLE, SAFE. 


foes not obstruct the Pores of the Skin. Admirably adapted to all Toilet and Nursery pur- 
poses. Guaranteed free from any ingredients of an irritating or harmful nature, 





Price 1s. 6d., 3s., and 5s. per Box. In three tints, White, Fink, and Cream. 


Of all Chemists, or Post Free from 


SALVINE GO., 3, Oxford St., LONDON, W. 
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All Books and Magazines intended for review must reach the 
office not later than the 15th instant, addressed to The Editor. 


MS. will be returned if stamps are sent. The Editor will not 
undertake to be responsible for MS, in case of loss. 


All communications should be addressed to— 
THE PUBLISHING & ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
48 and 49, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, 


LONDON, E.C. 













‘ On SALE, bia 8 per cont. ts \ 
: eount for cash, or 15s. per. monthon 
QORD- 
45” 
PIANOS. 


Three Years’ Hire System ; Second- 
hand, on Three Years’ System, 
10s. 6d. per month. 


Illustrated Lists free of 


CHAS. STILES & Co,, 
42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


— 


PIANOS LEXCHANGHBTD, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Were awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinbu: gh, 1890; di Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 
oe <n e s Bordered, per Coz. > 3d. | Hemstitched. 
IRISH A ne 2s. + Indies’ - per doz. > 1ljd 
Gente 3s. 3d. | Gents - 66 3s. lid. 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all POCKET HA \ D KERG 4 | E FS. 
the newest designs, from 1/to 20/ 
Fish } 1" 8, 2a 11d. per dozen. Dinner 
NO Napkins, 5s. 6d. per dozen. Table Cloths, 


2 yds. square, 2s. 11d. ; 2 yds. by 3 yds., 
Ta 


Send for Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, 5S. }!4. each. pkitehen 1 able Clothe, Hi4d. 


Post free. dozen Frilied Linen Pillow Cases, from 


1 ch. 
Also of Linen Collars, Cuffs, & Shirts, &e. "betaine and Illustrated Pr:ce Lists post 
free to any part of the world. 


( By special appointments to the Queen and the Empress Freder.ck of Germany. ) 
Robinson and Cleaver, BELFAST. 


JACKSON'S 


VARNISH STAINS. 


One Operation only. 
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Daik end Light 
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No previous Prepara- 
tion or Sizirg re- 
quired. No Smell 
whatever. 


10s. a Gallon, ro Halfa Gellm, 
2s. a Pint, Cans and Carriage Free. 
Sample Bottles, 9d. and 1s. 3d, post 
free, of address below, or of Oilmcn, Iron- 
mongeis, Stores, Whi'eley‘s, &c. 


J. $. JACKSON & SONS, 


199, Borough, High Street. 


OSLER’S CHINA AND 
GLASS SERVICES. 


VASES, BOWLS, FLOWER-STANDS, & TABLE DECORATIONS. 


LONDON : Show Booms, 100, OXFORD STREKT, W. 






























TO READERS. 


by the increasing quantity of fiction published each 
year. In 1891 the number of new novels issued was 
896, an average of nearly three per diem. It is, 





therefore, manifestly impo:sible for ordinary readers 
to exercise a proper selection in the choice of the novels they should 
read, or to know what may be safely left unread. 

In addition to this large number of English novels, we have an 
increasing supply of Continental and American fiction, while our 
Colonies are producing a distinctive literature of their own. 

The services of the best litérateurs of these countries will deal 
with the works of their own novelists—the only way to put readers 
in touch with the tone and colour of the various nationalities, 

A complete list of all novels published during the month will be 
given in each number ; notices of the more important works will be 
written by competent critics ; and a special review will be devoted 
to the best novel of the month. 

An original complete story, by a popular English author, will be 
given; also the translation of a story by a well-known foreign novelist ; 
interviews with leading English novelists, character sketches of 
foreign novelists, portraits, reviews of novelists by themselves, 
and literary gossip, will form features of the Novel Review. 

The serial from Tinsley must be finished ; but that will be 
followed by a story from a popular writer. The present opportunity 
is taken to acknowledge gratefully the sympathy expressed in this 
undertaking by many of the leading novelists and litérateurs of the 


day. 


Tue Eprror, 











63, Oxford Street. 
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THE 


NOVEL REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY, 1892. 


MARGARET L. WOODS. 


“A VILLAGE TRAGEDY,” 1 Vor, 1889; ann “ESTHER 
VANHOMRIGH,” 3 Vots., 1891. 


OME time ago, when speaking at a public dinner about 
novels, Mr. Walter Besant most encouragingly 
stated that of all forms of literary productions the 
novel is the one which is most sure to win immediate 





success, if only there is something good in it. One 
may doubt whether this is quite true. Leaving alone old mother 
History, and my esteemed friend, Bernard Shaw, who is quite equal 
to speaking for himself, it is enough to mention the name of such a 
giant as George Meredith to prove that even in novels recognition 
is not so quick and keen-eyed as it ought to be. Yet, there is much 





truth in Mr. Besant’s words: a novel has undoubtedly the best 
chance of being appreciated at once. Within the last few years a 
number of young novelists have come at one stroke to the front 
rank. Among them there was no one, Rudyard Kippling included, 
who has been hailed so enthusiastically, and at the same time so 
deservedly, as the author of the delightful little story entitled ‘‘ A 
Village Tragedy.” An eminent critic pronounced it to be one of 





the most artistically-written and constructed stories he had come 
across for a long time. Professor F. Harrison declared it to be a 
masterpiece of its kind, ranging with those of George Elliot, 
Tourgueneff, George Sand, and Tolstoi. 

Such praises are comprehensible under the charm of the first 


impression, But we venture to disagree with these authoritative 
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opinions, partially at least. The story is certainly not artistic at all 
so far as construction, and it is not yet a masterpiece, for its defects 
are too many and too glaring. But its striking beauties put it above 
many a faultless production, marking out the author as one of those 
select few from whom we may expect and claim masterpieces, 

The action is laid in a new world, rarely dealt with in English 
fiction, that of the peasants. James Pontin, the descendant of a 
long line of farmers, and himself a farmer in Oxfordshire, had a 
brother, George, who wanted to be “ cleverer than his forefathers,” 
and went to London. He married there Selina, a woman of very 
low character, and died destitute, leaving a girl of fifteen, Annie, 
whom, by his brother’s desire, James came to fetch home to his farm. 
The story opens in Selina’s room, at the top of a crazy staircase, in 
a dingy London slum. We are shown at once into the very heart of 
this novel world, and one cannot read a chapter without being 
thrown into an ecstasy of admiration. The whole thing lives It 
is simple and natural all through. Yet every line tells, every stroke 
of the pen reveals new and unexpected perspectives. The three 
people to whom we are introduced exchange only a few words and 
the scene fills only a few pages. But at the close of it these three 
persons stand before us full size, glowing with life, more palpable 
and concrete than if we had met them face to face: the slow, narrow- 
minded, unflinching uncle; the sordid, degraded mother ; and the 
silent, sensitive, and reserved niece. This is perfection. The great 
masters mentioned by Mr. Harrison could have put their names to 
this, The quaint humour, the elegance and sobriety of the style, 
and the all-pervading poetry and tenderness of the treatment, show 
an unmistakable spiritual kinship with one of them—the author of 
the ‘* Middlemarsh.” ; 

James Pontin takes his niece to his farm. The grinding routine 
of unceasing work, combined with the total absence of any spiritual 
interests are brought home to us very vividly. The two-storeyed 
gabled farm, which has been inhabited for two centuries by the 
Pontins, is as full of ancestral memories as a feudal castle. These 
family records tell us about a long line of generations who have 
drudged and toiled in the same sordid unconscious way— coming to 
life, growing up, and going into decay like the the turnips in their 
orchards. 


Two new characters are introduced to us: the ploughboy, Jess, 
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who is in no way conspicuous or original, being, as Pontin says, 
the most stupid boy he ever employed, nor as a character sketch ; 
and Mrs. Pontin. This latter is done with admirable skill, like 
licr husband, and is quite a study by herself. And here the spell ends. 

The creation of living characters is certainly the triumph of 
art. But there is no making of a story out of character sketches 
alone, just as there is no building of a house with bricks only 
—-without cement. After being called into existence and put together, 
the heroes and heroines must be left alone to work out their own 
destiny. But the characters assembled by our author's will in that 
gabled farm of the Pontins have not enough vitality for doing any- 
thing by themselves. The author has to pull the wire, but does not 
know how to bring a tragedy out of the conflict of the natural 
elements of the village life. ; 

It is no tragedy when a man goes to take a walk in the street, 
and is suddenly killed by a brick falling upon his head, or is bitten 
by the traditional “ mad dog.” Now, Mrs. Woods’ story pivots upon 
two such arbitrary events: first, the strange accident preventing 
Jess from ascertaining that he can marry Annie right off, without 
troubling about his father’s consent ; a misunderstanding which, if 
rectified in time, would have prevented all tragedy. After a delay 
rather two long for a village where a standing scandal becomes 
every-body’s business, that misunderstanding is rectified. All is likely 
to settle well in this best of the world, when—as Deus ef Machina— 
the final catastrophe occurs—the railway accident,—which kills Jess 
on the eve of the wedding day, just in time to allow the author to 
wind up the narrative tragically. 

The whole story goes on by fits and starts, propelled by a combina- 
tion of mere accidents, giving to the novel an air not of simplicity 
but of childishness. We assist at a kind of marionette performance 
instead of a real play. No working of human passions, which are the 
same in men of all classes and stationsin life. There is a stragnancy 
in the story, all its outward bustle notwithstanding. The 
characters do not mature and develop. More than that With the 
heroine, Annie, the author has performed a kind of artistic, or 
rather, inartistic pruning, taking off that promise of character 
which was superfluous in the part she is made to play. We do 
not recognise the girl “ with that dogged set about the corners of her 
soft child mouth, which her mother knew” in the utterly passive faint- 
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hearted creature, who never shows fight, submitting listlessly to 
everything, even to the love of the half-witted Jess, whom the 
author makes the girl’s lover, not finding another use for him. 

As to their love story, which of necessity occupies a conspicuous 
place in the novel, it is about the most artificial and lifeless episode 
in the book. The author seems to feel that there is something 
wrong about it, and prefaces her narrative with the explanation 
that the peasant is inarticulate in his love, like the trees and plants 
and animals, This may be so, though it is rather startling to hear 
about their love resembling that of “ trees and plants.” They are 
presumably people with a good deal of variety in temper and 
character. And some of them are probably quite “ articulate ” in 
their loves, whilst others are not. But, unquestionably, they love 
sometimes. And when they do love, they surely do it not like Jess 
and Annie. 

One need not know the English peasant to afiirm that. The 
creations of art have a life of their own, and we recognise a living 
thing in fiction on its own merit, as we recognise, without taking 
counsel without any zoologist, which is a living animal, and which is 
dead tow-stuffed skin. 

Many a novelist gives us samples of the “inarticulate” love of 
the peasant. Let us take one who lays the scene of most of his novels 
among peasants, the Norwegian, Bjorstjerne Bjornson, whese name 
stands upon our title page. Gunnar Ask, one of the characters of his 
“Fisher maiden” is not a fool like Jess. He can talk profusely, but 
only about his ship. In love, he is more dumb than Jess himself. Yet 
the Norwegian novelist need not waste pages, not even one single 
line, to assure us that Gunnar’s love is a true one and as tender and 
exalted as that of a Medieval Knight. We know it without his 
telling that. If the heroes of Mrs. Woods convey the idea of the love 
among trees and plants rather than men, it merely shows that they 
have not told her their secret. 

Not all the rustic scenes, we hasten to add, are like those of Jess’ 
courtship. The simpler ones, requiring no such a deep insight in 
these people’s hearts, are quite different. They are good, like all those 
where the incomparable Mrs. Pontin figures. Some are powerful, as 
the outburst of Pontin’s concentrated anger, followed by Annie's 
expulsion. The closing scenes, when the author deals with the 


common woes and common experiences of humanity, are as exquisite 
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as the opening chapters—the watch at the railway track and the 
attempted suicide in particular, which is a little masterpiece of 
power, pathos, and truthfulness, 

It is evident that the shortcoming of the novel, which we have 
pointed out unsparingly, are due not to the weakness but to the 
peculiar nature of the author's talent. Hers is one of those which 
can work only upon the basis of close and immediate observation. She 
has approached the peasants as a sympathetic outsider, like, let us 
say, her nurse Mary, and she has succeeded in perpetuating upon 
her pages all what the keenest observer could gather up; the 
characters, the mode of speech, the biases of thoughts, the different 
moods of these people. But the more intimate side of their lives was 
naturally hidden from her, and she could not unravel it. She has no 
grasp upon things she has not seen. 

There are no universal geniuses, and versatility is rather the 
enemy of perfection than otherwise. Among the most eminent 
artists of all times and nations there were instances of a striking 
specialization of talent. There isa Jane Austen, whose limitations 
were such as to make her unable to paint anybody except her 
unimitable country squires, parsons, and misses ; andthereisan Edgar 
Poe who never drew a living man’s face, but whose gigantic fancy 
gave a strange, unreal, but glowing life to his unearthly monstrous 
creations. There is no measuring their comparative eminence Both 
are equally great, and the choice between the two is a matter of 
individual taste. It is in no spirit of disparagement that we consider 
the talent of our author to be of a limited type. It is 
undoubtedly a strong fresh talent, such as appears but 
rarely in our midst. It was natural that we should 
expect with intense interest other works from the pen of an author 
whose career opened so brilliantly. Very soon she gave us, in fact, 
a little volume of lyrics and ballads. We will not dwell long upon 
them, as our object is the study of her novels, These poems and 
lyrics are beautiful. They reveal a great power of observation and 
expression like “The Rest,” and contain flashes of real poetical in- 
spiration, as “Lend me the lyre again,” but still they do not rank 
in their kind as high as “ A Village Tragedy.” 

The little volume has only whetted our appetite without satisfying 
it. We waited for another and larger novel which would give full 


scope to the author's gifts. It was announced “ Esther Vanhom- 
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1igh,”—an “historical” novel, This was not very elating. Nobody 
cares nowadays about historical novels, and we do not pretend to be 
an exception. To that hybrid form of composition which is neither 
fiction nor history people prefer real history or real fiction. The 
peculiar talent exhibited in “A Village Tragedy” could not show 
itself at its best in the region of shadows. Yet there are great 
historical novelists as there are great historians. There was no proof 
in Mrs. Woods’ first work of her possessing the gifts of an his- 
torical novelist. But there could be no proof to the contrary, and 
we took up her book with that openness of mind which is the least 
tribute we could pay for the pleasure given by the earlier work. We 
read it through, and we laid it down with a sense of disappointment. 

There is much that is good, sometimes first-rate in the novel. But 
this has nothing to do with history, and it is swamped by the 
historical element, which is absolutely inefficient. The author spared 
no time ahd trouble in studying the documents, records, anecdotes, 
referring to her heroes. The pages smell of oil sometimes. But all 
these painstaking efforts were lost, for the spirit which ought to 
inform the heap of these raw material is nowhere to be found. The 
central figure, that of Swift, is quite a failure. This most 
astounding of men, who, by his genius ranks next to Shakespeare, 
and who was, as a philosopher, two hundred years in advance of his 
time This unique man appears in the novel as nothing but a vulgar, 
ill-bred boor, who makes us wonder what the two women could have 
found in him. The author is fully aware of the many titles to our 
admiration which her hero possesses. She speaks repeatedly of his 
immense intellectual superiority, of his irresistible personal fascina- 
tion, and the wonderful blending of lights and shadows constituting 
this surprising individuality. But she ought to have shown us all 
that which she does not, showing, instead, only a fat, meandering, 
tiresome old flirt. 

The two women are much better comparatively, and Stella is the 
best of the two. She is but a shadow of a figure, but that shadow is 
drawn correctly, and one finishes by seeing the living woman behind. 
This cannot be said about Esther Vanhomrigh, the Vanessa of 


history, who is a standing contradiction and inconsistency. The fiery 


unconventional girl, who was prepared deliberately to defy the world 
upon what women respect most, is made as pruddish and missish as 


to satisfy the most exacting morality of our time. It matters 
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little whether this came out naturally under the prompting 
of the author’s own feelings, or whether it was done on purpose 
with the laudable, but most inartistic object of winning 
the reader’s indulgence for Vanessa’s transgressions. In both cases 
the result is the same—the unreality of the figure. The love scenes, 
or rather the love monologues, of Esther are full of truth, feeling, 
and enthusiasm. The scene in the church, after her cousin’s 
wedding, is a glorious stroke of inspiration. But these scenes and 
monologues stand somehow by themselves as beautiful lyrics. One 
cannot understand how and when such a woman as Esther became 
possessed with such a glowing passion. 

It it refreshing to let alone the dust of centuries and turn to 
modern scenes and figures which are populating the novel, though, 
of course, they are all meant to belong to Queen Ann’s time. Such 
is Esther's sister, Molly, so charming and wayward in her first stage 
before the catastrophe, and so pathetic and true to herself in her 
transformation after the illness. Such is the mother and Francis 
Karle, whose character and history might have been turned to much 
account, although in the novel he stands rather like a dummy. 

In Lord Mordaunt, the cold, stingy spendthrift, with that 
winning sympathetic smile, which came to him by inheritance from 
his mother, we have, on the contrary, a perfectly elaborate and 
fitted figure in the story. His first appearance in the Vanhomrigh 
sitting-room, the supper scene at his castle, are samples of 
perfect art. The whole of his story is interesting as a new proof of 
the author’s power which “The Village Tragedy” does not contain : the 
capacity of representing and developing a human character with all 
its complexity and contradictions. 

As to the closing of Lord Mordaunt’s career, the sensational 
novelist might envy the author her invention. 

We cannot omit some of the quite secondary characters which 
appear only for one moment, and probably have not cost the author 
any effort, and yet have more artistic value than all the elaborate 
pages devoted to the Dean. Such is the Miss Stone, who comes on 
a visit to the dying Molly, Patric, the Dean’s footman, and others. 

The second of Mrs. Woods’ novels confirms the impression of the 
first. Its really good points, the interesting subject, and the 
memory of her earlier work, combine to give her “ Esther” a 


popular success. Weare glad to state that. But from a severer 
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test, which must be applied to an author of such splendid gifts, 
it is only an objective lesson showing what the author ought not to 
do rather than what she ought todo. The modern every-day novel 
dealing with every-day life—this is the style of art for which the 
author is fitted by Nature. She has a brilliant career before her, 
for she can reach the summit of art. We have every reason to hope 
that after these first hesitating steps, which hardly any of the masters 
could avoid, she will find her right path, and will give us things like 
theirs, which we might admire unconditionally. 
S. Stepniak. 


PASSING. 


With thoughts too lovely to be true, 

With thousand, thousand dreams I strew 

The path that you must come, and you 
Will find but dew. 


T set an image in the grass 
A shape to smile on you. Alas! 
Tt is a shadow in a glass 


And so will pass. 


I break my heart here, love, to dower 


With all its inmost sweet your bower, _ 


What scent will greet you in an hour 
The gorse in flower. 


Margaret L, 











FICTION IN THE MAGAZINES. 


By Atrrep T. Srory. 

HY is it that the best stories are nearly always 
sad? Probably the question has been asked often 
enough before, and doubtless the answer is to be 
found in the same reason which makes the triste, and 

perhaps tearful, tragic hero so much more interesting than the gay, 
round-faced comedian. It was not, however, with the idea of 
trying to seek an answer thereto that the question was asked, but 
rather for the purpose of pointing out illustrations of the fact, or 
seeming fact, in the month’s magazines. For of all the short 
stories in the January numbers the two best end very sadly. One 
of them—the incomparably best—is in Blackwood’s, and is entitled 
“Tn Oakham Pastures.” It is a hunting story: it opens and closes, 
as it were, in the hunting field, and is full of the freshness and air 
of the hunting morning The heroine is a_ beautiful girl 
named “ Dolores,” whose hard and _ill-feeling Spanish mother 


would sacrifice her to her own ambition. There is a_ brief 


season of happy love, then eclipse, a return to the joys 
of the hunting field for consolation, then sudden and unexpected 
acceptance, followed by a terrible death. The other sad and 
good story (in The Gentleman’s Magazine) is far less perfect ; the 
hand of the artist is less true, and there is that touch of the 
(apparently) improbable which is found in so many ‘Out West’ 
stories ; for “Sot Back” belongs to the region of the Rockies, or 


beyond. The chief actor, who is first seen burying his wife, is 
phenomenally generous ; over against him is a figure of phenomenal 
meanness and weakness and degradation, and betwixt the two is a 
beautiful woman who loves the one and is married to the other. 
How it comes to pass that the married woman dies on the breast of 
the man who is not her husband, and how he dies with her, and yet 
the two never for a moment lose the sympathy of the reader, is the 
secret of the story. There is one episode—between a ring and a rat— 
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which is slightly ghastly, though not without a certain ironical 
suggestiveness. 

To go for a moment from the English to the American magazines, 
the Aélantic Monthly has a somewhat bewildering short story—or is 
it merely, as it is entitled, “An Unreported Incident.” The scene 
is laid in Venice, and the dramatis persone are a story-teller, 
another story-teller, an old man who seeks somebody, apparently 
a lost daughter, anda young lady artist, who wishes to paint a 
fountain and a girl. The young lady and one of the story-teller 
ladies go to look at the pictures on a sunny afternoon ; the young 
lady drops asleep in a chair ; the shadow of the old man is seen to 
fall across her ; she returns home with her friend with her right hand 
ungloved and tightly closed ; she retires to her room ; and when her 
friend seeks her a little later, she has gone, leaving a geranium leaf 
pinned to a page. That is all: and it bears the name of Harrict 
Louise bradley. 

“The Doctor's Relations,” in Scribner's, is amongst the good 
stories of the month. It is signed by Karl Ericksen—a Scandinavian 
name, and it is a Scandinavian story, though the scene is laid in 
America. The Doctor goes out West to find his relatives, 
and he finds them in a_ settlement of their people on the 
Mississippi Bluffs. They are three in all—and beggars; the 
youngest of them being Axeline, a wild girl who appears 
to live in the forest. ‘Lhe description of the wretched home they live 
in, of the forest, and of the settlement is very good ; but it seems to 
have been planned for a longer story. The Doctor, at the will of 
the wild child, stays over Christmas with them, and then takes 
Axeline home with him (also at her will). He educates her, sees all 
the wealth and richness of her nature come out, loves her, and tlien 
is distressed to behold her fly back to the wilderness, on hearing that 
her boy lover is ill. She arrives to find him dead, and herself falls 
into a fever. But in the end the worthy Doctor saves her and wins 
her. It is a good story, told by a strong though, apparently, un- 
practised hand. 

C. F. Keary's story in Macmillan’s Magazine, entitled— ‘‘ The 
Four Students,” is disappointing ; of the four, three get on in the 
world, and seem to the fourth to occupy the places which he used 
to dream of occupying. He, meanwhile, is a failure, a dreamer still, 
with a sense of something lacking. But finally he wakes up. It is 
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the carnival time of the guillotine, and he becomes infatuated with 
its bloody orgies. His one thought is more blood, more sacrifices. 
That thought makes him great, gives him a place by the side of 
Robespierre, and in his hateful eminence he manages to secure his 
three former friends as victims for the guillotine. Then, at the 
execution of the last, he disappears while standing at the side of 
Robespierre. He was, in short, the latter’s “devil.” It is a weak 
ending. In The English Illusti:ated Magazine, Clark Russell’s “ A 
Strange Elopement” is brought to a conclusion, rather tamely, as one 
cannot help thinking. Longman’s has a good batch of fiction matter. 
Besides the continuation of Marion Crawford’s “ Three Fates,” there 
is the beginning of a promising serial story by Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 
In the third chapter of the opening instalment we have a secret 
marriage in a west-end mansion at dead of night by a clergyman 
who has only known the parties a few hours. An hour afterwards 
the husband, who is a soldier, hurries off to the Indian Mutiny, 
while the wife, ‘‘ Mrs. Juliet” (the name of the story), is left to face 
the widow of a millionaire pill manufacturer, who is her aunt, and 
is determined to marry her to a puffy, conceited old baronet. It has 
often been said that women can never write real humour ; but surely 
this dictum in disproved in the case of Mrs, Hunt’s pill-widow, when 
she speaks of her husband having “ gone to solve the great potato.” 
That was her way of rendering Rabelais’ “ grand peut~<tre.” The only 
question is how the pill-widow and the great farceur came to make 
acquaintance. 

Query : How long will a special licence carry? The lovers were 
married by a special licence obtained some time before, and carried 
about by the young man, so that he might be prepared for eventu- 
alities. 

“On Sight ” is a short, completed story in the same magazine by 
Dorothea Gerard. It is somewhat slight in plot ; but there is plenty 
of ball and party in it, lots of millinery, and two matches “ off the 
reel,” and so w:ll undoubtedly be read with interest. 

‘‘ Belgravia” is, as usual, full of fiction. Two new continuous 
stories are commenced, and there is one completed entitled, 
“Dance No Four.” Indian stories are just now in great vogue, 
and the spicier they are, apparently, the better. ‘Dance No. 
Four” is somewhat of that order and leaves an after-taste as of 
sand in the mouth. 
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Cornhill has a very good short story in “The Vicar’s Secret ;” 
though why he should hazard his life’s happiness through shame of 
his disreputable old father it is difficult to understand, except on the 
theory of an excess of “human nature.” The same magazine con- 
tains the opening chapters of two new serials, one, “The Strange 
Story of Mr. Robert Dalzell,” by Mrs. Oliphant; the other, ‘ The 
Slave of the Lamp,” by Mr. H. 8. Merriman. The first-named opens 
with a promising mystery, and, like all Mrs. Oliphant’s works, is 
well-written ; but the “humour” of Susie Dalzell is not convincing. 
(“Just say to that ichthyosaurious Davie that I’ll have all the grand 
guardsmen and equerries to talk to,” &c.) “The Slave of the 
Lamp” is a sort of “tale of two cities.” We are introduced to 
some promising characters in Paris, and some rather unpromising 
ones in London. For if the author keeps up the reader's interest in 
his hero, Vellacott, and his idiotic old aunts, for whom he is ruining 
his prospects and cutting bread and butter, he will accomplish some- 


thing like a miracle. 


By-the-way, where is “The Church of St. Mary?” ‘“ Half-way 
down Fleet Street, on the left-hand side,” says the story. But 
surely! St. Dunstan’s we know, and St. Bride’s (and, of course, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre within the Temple), but St. Mary’s ? 


In Temple Bar is one (completed) story that is neither merry nor 
sad, but so dull and commonplace that one wonders why it was 
written, Perhaps, however, it was composed for its moral, which 
is one for young (and youngish) ladies to perpend: namely, that it 
is not worth while “laying yourself out’ upon a young man, and 
expending a great deal of eyelash power, before you know exactly 
what his intellectual gifts amount to. A second and subsidiary 
moral taught by the story is that, if you have a lady friend whom 
you address as “ Dearest Paul” (including the italics), don’t leave 
your letter about for “ Matthew ” to read. In addition to the latter, 
Temple Bar has instalments of two new serials. Of “ Aunt Anne” 
little can be said, except that one fears the lanky young man is going 
‘*to make a mess of it.” 


By-the-way, “ Aunt Anne” takes us into Flect Street, too. What 
a lot of journalism there is in fiction in our days? Formerly, the 
“hero” was a doctor, a soldier, a diplomatist ; then an engineer 
did a good deal of the running, and coupled with him was often a 
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“gentleman farmer,” but now it has changed to the journalist— 
some of whom get such incomes! Where? one wonders. 

But the charm of the current Jemple Bar lies in the Dutchman 
Maarten Maartens’ “God’s Fool,” several chapters of which are 
given. But why on earth does the editor deprive us of our “To be 
continued in our next?’ We have been used to it all our lives, and 
we miss it. Probably, the editor thinks it is a useful reform, Well, 
we hate reforms. Let us, for heaven’s sake, keep in the good old 
way! After that, by way of parenthesis and protest, let us say that 
“‘God’s Fool” promises well, and strikes us as the best bit of current 
serial in the English magazines—always excepting the Jerom- 
Twain-Laugerie of portentous promise, which we have not yet 
beheld 


























“A SLAVEY’S STORY.” 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

you please, Ma'am,” said my head nurse and good 

friend, ‘can I go out on Thursday evening for a 





couple of hours ?”’ 
It was a wild wintry night, with occasional dashes 
of rain beating against the windows, and finding my 





lonely state in the drawing-room oppressive, as my husband had gone 
out to dinner without me (an occasional occurrence), I ascended the 
stairs, to cheer myself with a look at my sleeping bairns, and 
then passed into the comfortable, neatly-kept day nursery. 

It was bright with a clear red fire, and the lamp by which nurse 
sat sewing. She rose and drew my favourite rocking-chair forward 
as she spoke, so I settled myself readily enough for a gossip with my 
prime minister. 

“On Thursday evening, nurse. Yes! youcan. I shall be at home, 
so Dolly, the nurse-maid, can come to me for anything she wants. It 
is very unusual for you to go out on a week-day, nurse.” 

* Well, yes, ma'am ; but a former mistress of mine was kind enough 
to ask me to come and see her.” 

“Was that the elegant-looking woman I saw you speaking to 
in Kensington Gardens the other day ?” 

“Yes, ’m, I hadn’t seen her for years, and she has written me a 
kind note, telling me she would be at home and alone on ‘Thursday 
evening.” 

“Tt is pleasant to be remembered,” I returned. 

“Tt is, indeed! That dear lady and me, were through a lot of 
trouble together once, and though she was a real lady, and me but a 
workman’s daughter, we were both in a way slaveys at the same time.” 

‘That sounds like the beginning of a thrilling tale, nurse. I wish 
you would tell it tome. You know I do not repeat things !” 

‘“‘ Well, ma’am, there is nothing in that lady’s life that may not be 
repeated,” said nurse thoughtfully. 

Nurse Lovett was a solid, squarely-built woman of perhaps forty, 


with a broad strong face. and honest sensible brown eves. She 
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spoke well and carefully, and always seemed to have considered what 
she uttered. 

“ Maybe you wouldn’t believe it, but Iam not much more than 
two years older than my dear lady. Ah! she was a slight delicate- 
looking creature when I saw her first, almost nineteen years ago.” 
Nurse paused and threaded her needle. “ Yes, it will be nineteen 
years next May, she was the only comfort I had in the worst bit of 
my life. You see, though I had been lucky at the first, I fell on bad 
times after. The clergyman of the parish, where I was brought 
up, was wonderfully good, and sent his lady to see mother, 
who was sadly overdone with seven children and a drunken 
husband Father did drink hard! I often think when I 
hear sermons about saints and martyrs, that there ain’t a 
bigger martyr of them all, than the wife of a drunken workman, who 
yearns to bring up her children respectably, and can't—strive as she 
will) What with a poor home, with no room for decency, the sort 
of neighbours in such places, and the father coming in like one out 
of his mind—for it’s a curious thing, though a man may be pretty 
decent when he is sober, his inclination, so soon as he is drunk, is 
always to beat his wife !” 

“ In vino veritas,” I murmured. 

“ Anyway,” Nurse went on, “I was given a chance. I was taken 
in to help at the Vicarage. Poor mother shed tears of joy the day I 
went. There I learned to be a pretty tidy servant, and was happy 
enough, but my master died, and the home was broken up. Then I 
went as kitchen-maid in a big house, where the cook treated me 
cruelly; so, after a bit, I gave notice, and, at a registry-oflice, engaged 
myself to a stout, finely-dressed lady, who spoke to me so like a 
mother that I agreed to go to her for ten pounds a year. She said 
she had one or two very genteel lodgers, who would make me hand- 
some presents of money every month, and a good deal more of the 
same kind. Well, I went ; but I'll not trouble you with a descrip- 
tion of the house—it would make you ill. It was a three-storied 
house. We had two gentlemen, on the press, in the dining-rooms ; 
an elderly gentleman—mercantile man he called himself. I think he 
was a clerk, in the drawing-rooms (and of all the fidgets I ever come 
across he was the worst) ; and on the top floor was Mr. Lambert 
and his daughter. He was a very nice-looking gentleman when he 
had a good coat on, and played the fiddle in one of the theatres. His 
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daughter is my dear lady. The meals in that house was something 
everlasting. Mr. Watson, the drawing-room, had his breakfast at 
eight to the minute. Mr. O'Driscoll and Mr. Browne had theirs all 
round the clock, in a manner of speaking; Miss Lambert always 
made her own breakfast. Then the dining-rooms often had a sort of 
lunch at one, or two, if they were busy writing; and Mrs. Fryer 
and her daughters had their dinner at one-thirty, then they had tea 
at five, and the whole lot were raging for their suppers from half- 
past seven ti!l nine. If the dining-rooms came in later, why they 
got it for themselves. I used to turn stupid; it was nothing but cook 
and wash-up the live-long day and half the night. 

From the first I took to Miss Lambert. She used to bring down 
her kettle early in the morning, and say, so kindly, “May I come in, 
Sophy ?” as if the kitchen belonged to me, and fill her kettle and go 
away upstairs again. Pretty soon after then I used to fill it with 
boiling water for her, and then she would thank me as if I did her a 
great service. She was a slight little creature, with big blue 
eyes, and a sort of auburn hair, very timid, and, some- 
how, whichever way she stood, or sat, seemed pretty. Yet 
she had courage, too, for the winter I was there I had a terrible 
cold, Ithink I should have been obliged to go to the hospital if it 
had not been for her. When the lights were out, and every one in 
bed, she would come down with her little lamp, to my damp hole of 
a bedroom behind the kitchen, and rovse up the fire to make me a 
linseed poultice and a cup of cocca; she was a born nurse. She 
scarcely ever went out alone, except to do a bit of shopping, in the 
way of food—her only pleasure was singing. She had a sweet voice, 
clear, and soft ; sometimes she went with her father, not often. He 
used to speak very kind to her. It was always “My darling 
child,” but, for all that, he made as great a slavey of her, as Mrs. 
Fryer did of me! I’m telling you a long story, ma’am, too long may 
be.” 

** By no means, Nurse! I am deeply interested!” 

** Well, we got in a way intimate—for you will believe me, I never 
forgot my place—and a little talk together cheered us both up. One 
day she seems brighter than usual, and says to me ‘Sophy! I am 
going to have singing lessons. The manager where my father is says 
I ought to be taught, and he has found a teacher who will wait to be 
paid until I can earn some money. They seem sure I shall Le able 
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to do so, only I shall never be able to sing before an audience, They 
say I shall get over this. I must try!’ Next a piano 
came in, rather an old battered one, but it sounded very nice, and 
then she did sing beautiful. In the evening, when Mr. Lambert was 
away at the theatre, she used to sing like an angel. But it didn’t 
please the drawing-rooms. He didn’t seem to have an ear for musiv, 
for he sent a message by me to Mrs. Fryer ‘ That if that caterwauling 
went on of an evening he would leave the house.’ Now I could not 
help knowing that of all the lodgers he was the only regular pay, so 
T just took it on myself to say it should not go on, Itoldmy dear young 
lady that the poor gentleman below was troubled with nervous head- 
ache, and she never sang a note when he was in the house after. 
Then we went on more comfortably ; the days were longer and 
brighter, so I got through my work a little better. One day a grand 
lady came to see Miss Lambert, she came in a private carriage, and 
the next time I saw my young lady she told me she was the manager's 
wife ;she had asked her to a party and would not take “ No” for an 
answer! We had great preparations. Miss Lambert had nothing 
but her Sunday frock, so she put a bit of lace in the neck, and looked 
a picture in it. But she bought a new white tie for her father, and 
cleaned the collar and cuffs of his dress-coat with ammonia. I was 
pleased to see her go. I was in bed when she came back. Next 
morning, when she brought down her kettle, she did not look pleased ; 
she looked as if she had not slept. “I hope you enjoyed yourself, 
Miss,” I asked. 

“No, Sophy,” she said, ‘*I cannot say I did ; the people were too gay 
and noisy. It was foolish of me, but I feit half-frightened. Only at first 
whenI went in I had to sing, and I rather enjoyed that, for the people 
seemed very pleased—there were not so many then, and they were 
quieter.” That afternoon I was washing the hall (I was obliged 
to do things as I could), you see, when a gentleman came to the 
door. He was somehow different from any other gentleman I had 
ever seen. A tall fine-looking man—and beautifully dressed— but 
not handsome. Indeed, there was something in his dark, stern face 
that awed me. He was very dark—eyes, hair, complexion—and seem- 
ingly sunburnt, too. 

“Ts Mr. Lambert at home?” he asked in a grand sort of deep voice 
“No, sir, he went about an hour ago!” 

“Ts Miss Lambert at home?” Isaidshewas. “ Very well,” he 
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said, stepping into the hall and handing me a card, I was obliged 
to take my apron to hold between it and my fingers, they were that 
wet. I thought he only wanted me to ask if she would see him, but 
I was half-frightened to find him following me upstairs ; anyhow, I 
couldn’t dare speak to him. He seemed as if the whole place 
belonged to him. When I opened the door Miss Lambert was putting 
her music straight on the piano. She was just in her lilac morning 
gown, and looked pale and sad. I gave her the card, it had “ Dr. H. 
B. Drummond ” printed on it. She flushed up and began to say “I 
cannot,” when he walked in and took off his hat with a grand bow. 
He began tosay something about his regret at not finding Mr. Lam- 
bert at home. Then, of course, I went back to my scrubbing. Any 
way hedid not stay long. Iheard the front door slam, and looking 
up through the area I saw his boots and the ends of trousers going 
down the steps. When I met Miss Lambert next day (by ourselves, 
I mean), she said very quietly “should that gentleman cail again— 
unless my father is at home—do not let him in. Remember I am always 
engaged.” I could not help exclaiming ‘‘ Oh, dear me.” 

“T have no fault to find with him,” she said, “only I do not want 
him to come here,” and she flushed up. 

Of course, I obeyed her. He did come two or three times, but he 
only got in once, when Mr. Lambert was at home. To make a long 
story short—from this time everything went wrong. First of all, 
one Sunday Mr. Lambert forgot himself so farasto play the fiddle 
when Mr. Watson was at home, reading a sermon because he had a 
cold in his head. He gave warning then and there, and moved off 
in three or four days. Mrs. Fryer was angry, shespoke very sharp 
to Mr. Lambert, and I was afraid she would put them out, but the 
day after Mr. Watson left, as we were cleaning up, who should come 
and take the rooms but Dr. Drummond. That smoothed things a bit, 
for I heard him say he could not be troubledabout references, but would 
pay weekly in advance. Mrs. Fryer said he was indeed a gentleman. 
He and Mr. Lambert became pretty friendly. Mr. Lambert often 
went down to smoke and have a drop of whiskey and soda with Dr. 
Drummond, and going in and out I could not help gathering that 
the Doctor had made voyages to India and Australia, and was now 
looking about for a practice. All this time my dear young lady was 
looking palerand more unhappy, She did keep herself to herself, but 
she could not help her father asking the Doctor now and again to their 
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place. It wasn’t for me to ask what was the matter, but I was 
dying to know. I could see that Dr. Drummond was deep in love 
with her, and if I was in the drawing-room about anything and he 
happened to hear her voice speaking on the stair, his dark face would 
seften, and he would forget to go on with what he was saying. 
Yet she always seemed afraid of him, which I couldn’t quite under- 
stand, for his ways were less rugged than his looks. One day—it 
was the end of April and fine and warm—Miss Olive, as I had come 
to call her, came in from her lesson with her music in her hand. She 
seemed so ill, and her pretty kind-looking mouth all of a tremble, 
that I took the liberty of following her upstairs. On the first landing 
we met Dr. Drummond. Says he quite troubled, “I am afraid you 
are ill, Miss Lambert ; will you allow me give you my arm?” just as 
if he were speaking to the Queen. “No, no!” she says, very quick. 
“Thank you, I am obliged, but my good friend,” she says smiling to me, 
“give me a little water. I have a headache—the sun is strong.” 
And she went on upstairs and Iafter her. He stood there looking as 
black and miserable as ever I see anyone. 

When we got into the room she threw down her music with 
angry impatience, the like of which I had never seen in her before, 
and said—“ There is the end of my music lessons.” So I ran and 
got her a glass of water; and, hoping to comfort her, said in my 
ignorant way, “I am sure, Miss, you want no more—you sing beautiful 
enough as it is.” With that, she burst out crying, and said— 
*“ Lessons may cost too dear, Sophy, but it is a cruel disappointment.” 
She soon got over it, and I was obliged to run away downstairs. 
Well, that evening I went up with a letter to Mr. Lambert, though 
it was against Mrs. Fryer’s orders to carry his letters upstairs. 
“Let him come down for them,” she used to say. The door was 
ajar, and they were talking so earnestly they did not hear me knock. 
Mr. Lambert was saying—“ That’s all very fine, but how the deuce 
am I to pay fifteen guineas, a guinea a lesson is his lowest price?’ 
She repeated faint Jike, “Fifteen guineas.” I knocked again, they 
didn’t hear. She went on, “Say Iam not equal to go—make an 
excuse—get me time, dear father.” I knocked harder than ever. 
Then Mr. Lambert said, “Come in” A day or two after Mrs. Fryer 
and her daughters had orders fer the theatre. Mr. Lambert, of 
course, was out ; so was the rest. Dr. Drummond went out a good 
bit—Miss Olive and me had the house to ourselves. All of a sudden 
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she came into the kitchen and sat down as if she didn’t know how to 
stand. “Sophy,” she said, ‘ I am going to trust you with a secret and 
ask your help.” “ And I'll be proud to give it, Miss,” said I. 

“ T want some money sorely. I must not ask my father. Will 
you take this watch for me to the pawnbroker’s, which is close to 
the end of this street? We were in Tritton Street, Marylebone 
Road. I feel afraid and ashamed to go myself. It is shabby of 
me, but I am!” 

“Of course I'll go, Miss,” said I. ‘I know about these sort of 
places, and you don’t—God forbid !” 

With that she took a little faded leather case from her pocket, 
and showed me such a beautiful watch. It was big and old- 
fashioned, but it had a lovely row of pearls round the edge, and a 
blue back—a sort of blue you could see into, and two white men 
with shields fighting on it; there was a short chain to it, with a 
sort of fastener set with pearls—big pearls. Then she said very 
quick, ‘‘ An aunt of mine gave it to me when she was going to India 
—she said it ought to have been my mother’s. She made me 
promise I would never show it to—to anyone, but keep it for a 
rainy day, and this is a very rainy season!” she said with a smile 
that was sadder than tears. I understood her, Ma’am, the aunt 
was afraid of Mr. Lambert. He'd sell anything to get a nice dinner 
or a good glass of wine,—not that he ever was the worse for liquor, 
but he could take a good deal. 
said I, “how much do you want, Miss?” 


’ 


“ Now is the time,’ 
She told me to ask twenty pounds. “It is valuable, I know. I 
will stay here to answer the bell till you come back.” I didn’t 
think there was much chance of a ring, and hoped to be back within 
the half-hour. 

Well, I went quick to the place; it was 4 better sort, like a 
jeweller’s shop. So soon as I showed the watch to the young man 
in one of the little stalls behind the shop than he looked very sharp 
at me, and asked “how much.” “Twenty pounds,” I said quite 
bold. ‘ Wait a bit,” said he, and went back somewhere, returning 


in a minute or two with a stout gentleman all over chains and rings 
and pins, who said roughly, ‘Come, young woman, you must give 
an account of yourself. You have no business with so valuable an 
article. How did it come into your hands?” I first said a lady 
had it sent, by me; but I wouldn't give her name. Then"they were 
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going to call a policeman. I was ready to drop. If there 





was to be a scene in a court it would be ruin all round! 
I felt quite desperate. No! I'll never, never forget it! Put 


a good thought came to me; there was no one at home to 


men back with me to see the lady, will that do? It is quite near, 
and he can keep the watch in his own hands?’ He looked hard at 


me, and said to the assistant, ‘Somehow I don’t think she is a pro- 





betray us, so I said as cool as I could, “ If you send one of your young 


fessional ?” He meant a thief. Then he said, “I'll come with you 
myself,” 

When we came to the house what should I see but the dear 
young lady holding the door open, and Dr. Drummond on the 
threshold lifting his hat most respectful. I could have cried bitter 


tears—such ill luck never came before. But there was no help for it ; 


1 had to do the best I could. So I went up to Miss Olive, whose 
great eyes looked hunted with the fear that came upon her, and says I 
—so cool I was surprised at myself — This gentleman has come to 
speak to you about the watch. Shall he walk upstairs, Miss 7” 

With that Dr. Drummond turned and looked at the Pawnbroker as 
if he'd read every thought in his heart. 

“T don’t want to give unnecessary trouble,” says the Pawnbroker, 
quite civilly, taking off his hat and putting it down on the floor, for 
he seemed impressed by my young lady ; and, though I say it, the 
Hall did look clean and well kept. ‘ You see, we have to be par- 
ticular in our trade, and when a young woman that looks like a 
general servant offers a valuable article such as this ”—with that he 
whips out the watch and shows it under the Doctor's very nose — 
* Why one can’t accept it without making a few enquiries. Is this 
watch yours, ma’am ?” 

‘‘ Tt is,” said Miss Olive sadly, but with more composure than I 
expected. “I gave it to this young woman to take to your establish- 
ment, and T am sorry it caused you so much trouble.” 


** Don’t mention it, ma'am. Is this gentleman any 





“ Only an acquaintance,” exclaimed Miss Olive, very quick. 
‘“‘T have the honour to be a friend of this lady’s father,” said the 
Doctor, very haughty. 





“ All right, sir,” says the man. “J know this is a most respect- 
able street—a great many of the best families in it do business with 


me. I'll be happy to make you an advance on this here watch,” 
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sayshe. ‘It is an uncommon pretty thing, but for this kind of 
valuable I must trouble you to come to my place and sign a 
book, if you'll come back with me?” “Thank you—not this 
evening ;” and I could see the dear young lady was deadly 
white, “Then I'll say good-evening,” said the pawnbroker 
mighty civil, and handing her the watch. I was glad to shut 
the door on him before anyone came. The Doctor had turned 
and gone upstairs when he saw it was all right. He was standing at 
his door as we went up, for.Miss Olive beckoned me. “ Forgive me,” 
he said, “ for being involuntarily present when——” 

**T want to speak to you,” she interrupted. He motioned for her 
to go in, and she did, laying her hand on my arm, so I went, too, 
*T must impress on you,” she said, “that my poor father knows 
nothing of this, and he must know nothing. I—I do not wish to 
continue to goon with Signor Varesco’s lessons. They are costly ; for 
I cannot support the idea of singing in public ; renouncing that, I am 
bound to pay for the instruction I have received. I could not ask 
my father for what he had not, and disappdint him as well. There 
was nothing left but this !” touching the case of the watch, 

“Thank Heaven,” cried the Doctor, his eyes flashing. “ you 
have done with that infernal coarse brute! You can trust me. I only 
wish [ dare hope for the privilege of helping you in any way! ” 

“You are very good, but that is impossible. I trust things will 
go on well in future, but I thank you.” For the first time so far as I 
had seen she held out her hand. He took it with such an earnest 
longing look that I could not help being sorry for him. He said no 
more, so we went away to the top floor. And how she did cry that 
evening ; it broke my heart to see her! Then I saw how proud she was 
with all her gentleness. I think she went next day and got the 
money, for she asked me to watch for a letter directed to her, and 
give it to her alone. She hardly ever had a letter, poor dear, but she 
had the one she looked for, safe enough. Then I know she paid up 
two weeks’ rent, and things went smooth for a bit. What she said 
to Mr. Lambert I don’t know, but he was cruel, cross, and out of sorts. 
Dr. Drummond used to pace his room till I was tired of hearing it. 
It all came to an end soon, though.” Here nurse broke off and 
looked at the clock. “Dear, dear! Who'd have thought it was so 
late. Have you time for the rest, ma’am?” 

“Go on, by all means,” I exclaimed. 
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“Tt was little.more than a fortnight later, one wet, greasy, 
slippery sort of day, and Mr. ] ambert was late in coming back—he 
had been to rehearsal. Five o’clock came, and six, and towards 
half-past a policeman knocked, and showing a card, asked if Mr. 
Lambert or anyone of that name lived there. It seemed that 
crossing the Strand Mr. Lambert slipped and fell under the very feet 
of the horses in a heavy laden omnibus and the life was nigh crushed 
out of him. There was no hope, the policeman said. I need not tell you, 
ma’am, how we told my dear young lady that it was just a bad accident. 
Mrs, Fryer put on her best bonnet and went with her to Charing 
Cross Hospital, where the poor gentleman lay. I think (maybe I 
am a bit conceited) she would rather have had me to keep her com- 
pany. Any way, so soon as Dr. Drummond came in and I told him 
he went straight away there. I prayed and wept that night, and 
perhaps the good God heard me. Anyhow, when she came back 
next day all was over. Then Miss Olive was ill with a kind of 
nervous fever ; and in the meantime the poor gentleman was buried. 
I think the manager and Dr. Drummond were chief mourners. I 
never knew Mrs. Fryer so kind and thoughtful. Somebody paid, I 
am sure, for I was let to stay always with my dear young lady. At 
last she was better, and let to go into the sitting room, All this time, 
I can’t tell you what the doctor was to us—a masterful man, but good 
and thoughtful. Two or three days after Miss Olive had been able to 
sit up I had made her room and settledher in poor Mr. Lambert’s chair 
when someone knocked at the door, and in care Dr. Drummond. “Am 
I intruding ?” he asked. “ No!” said Miss Olive. ‘I am glad to have 
an opportunity of thanking you, for I feel rather than know, that 
you have been very good.” ; 

I didn’t know what on earth to do. The door onthe ‘stair was 
locked, because Miss Olive liked the two rooms left open ; and, of course 
if the bedroom door were not locked, anyone could have come in. I 
didn’t know where in the world the key was, and I dare not touch 
the other door, for the doctor would be vexed to know I was there, 
so I could not help hearing all he said. “Ihave so much to say to 
you,” he says, so soft and low you couldn’t have thought it was 
the same voice. “Why do you distrust me? I know I was so 
densely dull when first I met you, as toconfound you with a noisy 
fast set of people with whom you had nothing in common. The 
subtle charm that hangs about you captivated me at once, but now 
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I know the treasure there is in the delicate pride of your noble 
unselfish nature. I am not worthy of you, but if you will let me be 
father, lover, husband—life-long companion—you will raise me to a 
higher level, and bless me with such happiness as I never dreamed 
of. Is there no chance for me ?” I was wiping my eyes by this time with 
my apron. After a minute she said very low, “I am always a little 
afraid of you. Do you know that I am penniless and almost friend- 
less—that—that i 

“T only know that you are yourself, and that is 
all I want—all I ask heaven for.” Then she said softly, “ I will do my 
best to make you happy.” I did not get eut of that room for full 
half-an-hour. Well, ma'am, a week after, my dear young lady went 
away to church, in the self same little grey frock in which she first 
saw her husband, and a white lace bonnet, with lilies of the valley. 
Mrs. Fryer and her girls and me were all the party. If ever a man 
looked proud and happy it was Dr. Drummond, but my dear young 
lady was grave and nervous like. 

Anyway, when they came back from foreign parts two months 
after and sent for me, she was another sort of woman. There was a 


light in her eyes and a happy look about her mouth I had never 


seen there before, and she took me to be her housemaid. 

They had a ready furnished house while the Doctor was looking 
about him, and I was happy with them But in about a year 
and a-half, just when my dear lady was sitting up after the 
birth of a sweet baby boy, a great gentleman or nobleman that my 
master cured of something very bad on board ship offered him 
some high appointment out in Australia. By that time I was 
engaged to my poor husband, so they went away without me. I’ve 
told you how he took to drink, and everything went to the bad. Then 
he died, and I was glad to get back to service, As to my old master, 
the Doctor, he was cold and stern to most people ; but my de: » lady 
was the light of his eyes—the sunshine of his heart ; and I ean see 
that this love is still the same, for she looks young and happy yet. 
Ah! it is the chill of change and coldness, that strikes death into the 
heart, and withers the youth of one’s mortal frame ! 

“You are right, nurse! There is no elixir of life like true love,” 
I said. AndI bade her good night. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH OF BJORNSTJERNE 
BJORNSON. 


(AuTHoR oF “Jn Gop’s Way.”) 
STJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, the Norwegian poet, 
dramatist, novelist, and politician, has two claims on 
the attention of lovers of prominent modern fiction, 
He is both a poet and a pioxeer of modern ideas. 





He is a great poet, a poet with a wonderfully brave 
and pure heart, with an inexhaustible fund of broad human sym- 
pathy. The inspiration of his patriotic songs, and idyllic stories of 
peasant life, is as pure as the sea-breeze and the mountain-air of that 
Norse fatherland which he loves so well. His dramas from the 
heroic epoch of Norwegian history, breathe the overwhelming pathos 
of fiord and glacier-nature. 

It has been well said, by an English critic, that Henrik Ibsen is 
“the poet of doubt ”—the poet in whose creative activity doubt and 
criticism have been the great motive powers. In the same sense it 
may be said that Bjérnson is the poet of faith and good deeds. Itis 
his faith in the possibility of making our own lives noble, his faith 
in our power of contributing, by positive work, to the amelioration 
of our common social life, that accounts for Bjérnson’s evolution as a 
poet. He is an enthusiast, a man who instinctively believes that 
human nature is sound in heart, and sound in reason, and that evil 
must vanish, when acted upon in the right way. He cannot live 
isolated, or separated from his countrymen, like Ibsen. He must 
live with his Norwegian people, and take a close and constant interest 
in their welfare. There is something about him of the old clansman 
who could not live separated from his fellows, from his kin. Feeling 
that nature had made him a chief of the clan, he could, therefore, 
not remain a “ mere” poet. To him, as he has himself said in some 
beautiful verse, ‘a peet’s vocation is to confer the glory of the ideal 
upon the belief of those who suffer in times of unrest, and spiritual 
new birth ;” and he soon found that this vocation brought with it 
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Tt has been his life’s work to 
imbue, by all means in his power, his fellow-countrymen with a 


the duty of shaping the new faith. 


































higher intellectual and a healthier moral life; and this patriotic 
motive, acted upon with unflinching consistency, has rewarded him 
by making his life a striking instance of mental progress. In his 
eagerness to give his country the very essence of modern culture, he 
has developed into a thinker of new thoughts, into a prophet with a 
message for the wor'd at large. Patriotism has made the national 
bard a pioneer of new and universal ideas. 

Bjornstjerne Bjérnson is the son of a Norwegian country clergy- 
man, Born in 1832, he passed the six earliest years of his childhood 
in one of the wildest and loneliest parts of the mountains known 
as the Drovre Fjeld. During the rest of his youth he lived near 
the coast, in the populous valley of the Roms, famed for the beauty 
and grandeur of its scenery. The naked uptowering rocks, with 
bleak elevated plateaus between them, the wooded mountain-slopes, 
the sunny vales with their meadows, cornfields and homesteads, the 
roaring cataract at the bottom of the valley, and the sea, glittering 
afar off between the perpendicular cliffs of the shadowy fiord ;—all 
these features of Norwegian nature surrounded Bjérnson, as he 
grew up to manhood. While his poetic mind thus became imbued 
with northland melodies, he developed the body and physical strength 
of an athlete. Nature fashioned him on the model of the old - - 
Scandinavian saga-teller, who took no less delight in swinging the 
heavy broadsword than in rhyming to the sound of his harp about 
his own, and his comrades’, warlike exploits. 

Once to have caught a glimpse of Bjérnson is always to remember 
him. A huge frame ; on its broad shoulders a mighty head with 
waving hair like a lion’s mane ; a steady penetrating look beneath 
bushy eyebrows ; firmly closed lips, the lines of which exhibit a 





curious mixture of untamed defiance and frank good nature. When 
one hears his deep strong voice and sees his energetic gesticulation, 
his keen delight in defending against anybody and everybody what 
he conceives to be the truth and the right, it is impossible not to 
feel convinced that the great Danish critic, Georg Brandes, was 
right in saying: ‘‘ As an orator Bjérnson reveals most completely 
his personality. As such he isa great agitator. When I try to 
think of him in the situation for which his innermost nature has 





best suited him, I see him before me at the public meeting, standing 
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tall and square-built on the platform, rising self-possessed alove 


thousands of Norwegian peasants, mastering the silence by the 


mighty clang of his voice and by his irresistible love for truth.” 

Bjornson grew up among the Norwegian peasants. It, therefore, 
came natural to him to make their lives the subject of his song, when 
his youthful muse first clamoured for expression. He wrote the 
first of his famous peasant stories, ‘‘ Synnéve Solbakken,” at the age 
of 24, and stood with one leap before his country as a poet with ex- 
traordinary gifts. In this and his other peasant-stories (“ Arne,” 
“The Father,” ‘ The Fisher-Maiden,” “ The Bridal March,” “A 
Happy Boy,” &c.,) we find the purest lyrical sentiment, but little 
epic depth. We are charmed by a phenomenally fine and profound 
feeling for nature, by an ardent belief in the redeeming power of 
love, and by many refreshing glimpses into the mysteries of the 
human heart ; but there are in these tales no other views upon life 
than those of the peasant himself. The only inspiration from out- 
side the subject is derived from the old Northern sagas. But like 
those poems of a byegone age, they reflect with marvellous purity 
and strength some of the very noblest and most ancient features of 
the popular Norwegian character. They. bring out with masterly 
firmness the primitive heroic structure of the Scandinavian minde 
Their concise and crisp, albeit somewhat heavy, language, reminding 
us of the old sagas, is in such absolute harmony with their poetic 
content, that they stand forth as everlasting works of art. 

These popular prose poems of Bjérnson’s made an epoch in the 
history of Norwegian literature. They helped to awaken in the 
Norwegian people a new confidence in its own powers. They 
kindled that sort of belief in ones own native worth without which 
a small nation cannot produce great art. By their form they broke, 
amidst a good deal of opposition and ridicule, with the established 
rules of a highly artificial academical style. They thus opened the 
way for a new and more realistic mode of poetical expression. 

In the next stage of Bjérnson’s career as an author he comes 
before us as a more mature and self-conscious reviver of the old 
Northern poetical spirit, and at the same time as a more profound 
depicter of human character. His historical dramas, of which we 
may take the grand trilogy, “ Sigurd Slembe,” as the type, abound in 
deep and powerful psychological analyses, that strike some of the 
the minds of descendants of the old 


innermost chords in 
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Scandinavians. Before our eyes pass thrilling pictures of the Scan 
dinavian barbarian with his mighty passions and his yearning for 
great deeds. We see the heroes of unconquerable will, with never- 
failing self-possession, playing at the game of Life or Death, playing 
against Man and Nature, against Fate in the world and Fate in 
their own breasts. Drawn by the master hand of a Bjérnson, such 
visions become a “ Jugendbrunnen” (Fountain of Youth) for the 
modern, though not in all respects improved, descendant of those 
single-minded Norsemen. As a storm-wind sweeps away fog and 
dust and restores to the landscape its pure and firm outline, so the 
grand pathos of Bjérnson’s heroic dramas for a moment shake our 
souls free from the innumerable petty feelings and petty considera- 


tions that, thanks to our modern life, cluster round and enwrap the 


ancient kernel of our mental structure. 

Sigurd is a patriot of royal blood who spends his life in a dark 
and gigantic struggle, the ultimate meaning of which is to achieve 
the welfare of his people. But the only means to this end seems to 
him to be personal aggrandisement. We find him “clad in the 
armour of revenge,” and ultimately his cause becomes identified with 
hatred and wanton violence. But hatred is weakness: hatred must 
die that love may live. When life has at last taught him this, he 
accepts voluntarily the fate of a conquered outlaw, and so doing 
conquers his own self, thus gaining the victory of victories. 

Here we have the key note of Bjérnson’s later writings, and as a 
matter of fact also of his activity as a politician and social performer. 
Like his barbarian hero, he takes a keen delight in struggle and 
controversy, and he never for a moment hesitates to use strong 
words and deal heavy blows. But in Bjérnson’s “battle-fury” 
hatred has absolutely no place. He is essentially the humani- 
tarian enthusiast who sees in every fellow-man a potential hero— 
perhaps only a hero of patient toil and self-sacrificing application to 
humble duty, but still a hero. Bjérnson fights for the right and 
duty of self-realisation, He is vehemently opposed to such social and 
conventional bonds as prevent the free development of all the 
possible varieties of noble human character. 

We have arrived at a decisive turning point in Bjérnson’s life. 
He had hitherto taken the impulses to his poetical ideals nearly 
exclusively from the life, old or more modern, of his own country. 
It seems probable that he never would have excelled and hardly 
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ever equalled, what he had already thus produced, if his mind had 
not been powerful enough to start on a new track of evolution, if he 
had not had the courage of taking up new ideas, shaping them into 
new ideals, 

The new impulses he did not get from the, at that time, stagnant 
intellectual life of Norway, but from “ Europe.” With this expression 
the pioneers of modern thought in Scandinavia indicate those West 
European countries—England, Germany, and France—which they 
thankfully acknowledge as the birthplaces of modern spiritual 
progress. At the age of forty the great Norwegian poet ceased 
producing for several years. He spent his time in wide travel and 
in extensive reading and study. He made modern thought his own. 
To quote Georg Brandes again :—‘‘Scarce consciously to himself 
the ideas of our century entered his receptive poet’s soul and gave it 
secretly new creative powers.” He studied English thinkers like 
John Mill, Charles Darwin, and Herbert Spencer, and made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the European and American schools of 
religious, literally, psychological, and sociological research that have 
been built on evolutionist philosophy. 

Bjérnson passed through this mental crisis just at the time (¢.<., 
in the beginning of the seventies) when the Scandinavian countries 
first began to remodel their intellectual life on the new European 


pattern. Those who know how hard it is to advocate new ideals of 


thought and conduct in a small country, where those few who lead a 
higher intellectual life have formed themselves into cliques of an 
extremely unprogressive character, may imagine what noise and 
tumult there arose in Norway, when sucha spiritual Ironside as 
Bjérnson took up the cause of reform. 

Bjérnson had always been a truth seeker. After this mental 
crisis truth in life was a more concrete thing to him than ever 
before. When he looked about Itimself among the various insti- 
tutions of his fatherland, he found many of them infested with lies 
that he had hardly suspected before. Without hesitation he set to 
work, writing a series of social plays, some of them of great artistic 
merit, all of them inspired by a glowing enthusiasm for moral ideas 
that certainly are not the ‘“ working ideals” of our social life as it 
is now. These plays, of which “A Bankruptcy,” ‘“‘The Editor,” 
“The King,” “The Gauntlet,” and “Beyond Reach” are the 


most remarkable, have much in common with Ibsen’s social 
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dramas. They are brilliant psychological analyses. They are skil- 
fully executed pictures of everyday modern life ; and that idealism 
which helps to make them such powerful works of art is closely 
connected with what is called “an advanced standpoint.” But 
Ibsen is content with merely putting questions, and he has hinted 
that he does not consider it his business to answer them. Not so, 
Djérnson. It is against his nature to put a question without 
answering it, to show up wrong and degradation without relieving 
the gloom of the picture with some powerful rays of the new faith. 
“The Editor,” for example, is full of wrath against that modern 
abomination “The Party Press” ; 7.e., the newspapers which shame- 
lessly denounce their political opponents as scoundrels, idiots, or 
madmen ; not because the writers honestly believe that such is the 
case, or because they have an exaggerated respect for their own poli- 
tical shibboleth, but simply because such is the established mode of 
political warfare. ‘It is a matter of party policy, you know.” 
Against this contemptible way of using hatred as a weapon in the 
struggle for what is more or less honestly considered to be right 
and conducive to the common good, Bjérnson holds up his ideal of 
righteousness and sympathy in all deeds. 

“The Gauntlet” is of special interest to us, because the poct 
here touches upon a question, that of morality and marriage, which 
has largely occupied him in his later novels. He makes himself in 
this play (written in 1883) a champion for the idea that both sexes 
ought to be judged by absolutely the same standard of morality, 
Sexual impurity is wrong in a woman and not less wrong in a man, 
The strictest monogamy is the ideal we must realise. That is to 
say, not only monogamy for the woman, and,.as Bjérnson likes to 
express it, “polygamy” for the man, before marriage and perhaps 
after as well ; but monogamy for both sexes alike. The heroine of 
“The Gauntlet” refuses to marry her betrothed, when she learns 
about his past life. She refuses to consider marriage as “a higher 


sort of laundry, where the men may enter at their pleasure and 


wash themselves clean from the moral taint of years of licentious 
self-indulgence.” 

Tlee importance, socially and individually, of this gospel of purity 
so seized the poet that he wrote a lecture, “Monogamy and 
Polygamy,” which he delivered in a great number of places all over 
Norway and Sweden. In this lecture he states that it is from 
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Anglo-Saxon women here in England and on the other side of the 
Atlantic that he has got the best part of his inspiration for this 
ideal of purity. 

Alternately with these dramas Bjérnson has, since he became an 
exponent of modern thought, written some remarkable novels, ¢.g., 
Det Flager I Byen Og Po Havnen (the German translation is named 
after the hero “Thomas Rhendalen”) and Pa Guds Veie (“In God’s 
way.”) The leading idea of the first of these novels is the power of 
education and training to overcome an unfortunate inheritance. 
Though inheritance of moral and physical infirmities is a solemn 
fact, a fact that throws an enormous responsibility upon future 
parents, it does not follow that the life of a man who has inherited 
grievous moral infirmities must necessarily become stained by them. 
“Inheritance meets inheritance ; inheritance is only condition, not 
determination,” argues Bjérnson, pointing at Herbert Spencer as 
his authority. We are bundles cf innumerable inheritances, good and 
bad, weak and strong; and education can, by playing out the good 
against the bad, by strengthening the good one and suppressing the bad, 
make the result good and noble, though perhaps not perfectly balanced. 

The hero of Det Flager I Byen Og Po Havnen descends on his 
father’s side from an old noble family, remarkable for great physical 
and mental energy that habitually has taken the form of furious 
brutality and unbridled vice. His mother is the descendant of a 
morally sound, though mentally slow and somewhat prosaic peasant 
race. The father dies before his son is born, and a part of the book 
tells with wonderful power and realistic directness of the mother’s 
struggle against her son’s paternal inheritance, his fits of passionate 
fury as soon as his smallest wish is opposed. She ultimately learns 
how to control him, how to encourage in him the moral steadiness 
of her own family, and thus succeeds in teaching him to control 
himself. The extraordinary powers that led his ancestors to nothing 
but crime and vice are led into channels where they help to form 
the elements of a creative genius and of an altruistic disposition. 
Thomas Rhendalen does not become the most harmonious of men, 
and his self-respect can only be maintained by a never-flagging 
watchfulness ; but even by insisting upon this lasting infirmity the 
author has succeeded in making him one of the most sympathetic 
characters of modern fiction. 

As the last of Bjérnson’s novels, “ In God’s Way,” is accessible in 
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an English translation and is already known to the English public, 
there is no need to dwell much upon it here. It bears testimony of 
some of the best qualities of the Norwegian writer and is well 
suited to open the reader’s acquaintance with him, The poet of 
Synnéve and Sigurd has lost none of his enthusiasm for Northern 
nature and none of his power of depicting Norse character. Though 
there is, perhaps, in his latter dramas and novels sometimes too much 
left of the peculiarly heavy style, which so well fitted the old 
Northern themes, he compensates his readers abundantly by his 
never-failing freshness and his startling boldness. It must, more- 
over, not be forgotten, that his books are richer than ever before in 
touches that prove the author to be an artist with a loving and truly 
noble heart. He has proved a charming painter of child-life. In 


Det Flager there are intérieurs from a girls’ school of such vivacity 


and striking truth, that the reader hardly can believe that the 
observations were made by a man and not by one of the wilful and 
sentimental young girls themselves. 

There is no place in this fragmentary essay to write about 
Bjornson as a Radical politician and as an active friend of popular 
education and Social Reform. For completeness’ sake this would 
have been indispensable, because he is as much of a Nationalist 
politician as he ever was and is of a National poet. In Norway, to 
mention Bjdrnson’s name “is the same as to hoist the Norwegian 
flag.” Among his poems and songs—the pride of musical 
Scandinavia—there is one that has become the National hymn of 
the Norwegian people. On public occasions it is sung with 
enthusiasm by his bitterest opponents—the Conservative Bureaucracy. 
Among the peasants his birthday is every year celebrated as a 
National festival. 

It is certainly this great poet’s greatest pride, that his name will 
for ever live in the annals of his country’s spiritual and political 
progress during the latter half of our century. 

Of Bjornson’s works the following are translated into English 
(according to the British Museum catalogue) :—“ The Father,” 
“ Arne,” “Synnéve Solbakken,” “ The Bridal March,” “ The Fisher- 
Maiden,” ‘ Ovind,” “A Happy Lad,” and some other peasant 
stories ; the stories, “ Maguhild;” the trilogy, “Sigurd Slembe ;” 
the dramas, “ A Gauntlet” and “The Newly-Married Couple ;” and 
the novel. “In God’s Way.” Gustaf F. Steffen. 





INTERVIEW WITH LANOE FALCONER. 


ANOE FALCONER isa good woman, a happy woman, 
and an artist. 

**T thought you would ask me a string of questions 
about myself,” she said, “and you have asked me 
nothing at all.” 

“ But you told me all that I wanted to know,” was the answer, 
““ while we have been talking about your books.” 


“T shall not be surprised if my mushroom reputation comes 
to nothing. For five years I sent ‘Mademoiselle Ixe’ about 
from publisher to publisher. It was quite black when it went 
to Mr. Fisher Unwin. He took it for his Pseudonym Library ; and 
after it came out, I was quite astonished to find it a success. My 
family had liked it. They admired my stories before the public did, 
I write very slowly. Since ‘Mademoiselle Ixe’ came out I have been 
overwhelmed with demands for short stories. At the present time 
I am not writing much. <A story comes into my mind, and I brood 
over it. At last it takes shape; and when the mood is upon me, 
I put it down on paper. I have always regarded writing as an 


art, like painting or music. A famous etcher said to me once: 


‘The great secret is to know what to leave out.’ A lady came 


to stay in our neighbourhood who played the zither. I am 
passionately fond of music, so I often went to hear her play. Once 
she played an air that haunted me with its intense and hopeless sad- 
ness, She said that it was a Russian peasant air. After I went 
home it rang in my ears. I could not forget it. Then I determined 
to write a story with a Nihilist heroine. I read many books about 
Russia. I think Stepniak’s books helped me the most. At last the 
little story was finished. I sent it from one publisher to another, 
but it always came back again. After five years’ travelling about, it 
was published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Directly it appeared I for- 
warded a copy to Mrs. Drew, Mr. Gladstone’s daughter. I had 
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known her years before, for she used to stay near here with 
Lord Portsmouth. I belonged then to a sort of literary society that 
Mrs. Drew had started. I sent her ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe’ to remind her 
of old days. She reviewed it. People thought that she had written 
it herself. It was put down to half-a-dozen people. 

“ After that I published my short stories under the title of the 
‘Hotel d’Angleterre.’ They had all, but one, been refused by 
editors. My last book is, as you know, ‘Cecilia de Noel,’ published 
by Messrs, Macmillan. The reviews of ‘Cecilia’ have been very 
contradictory ; in fact, I have quite given up the idea of learning 
anything from reviewers. At first I thought they could help me by 
pointing out my faults; but one contracted another; what one 
admires, the next condemns. One review that grasped the meaning 
of my book was in ‘ Picadilly’ for November 26th. The ‘ghost’ 
in ‘Cecilia’ is not meant to be of consequence. I do not care if 
people believe it had any objective existence or not. I mean the 
‘ghost’ to reveal the various mental attitudes of the dramatis 
persone with regard to the great problem of life. All, except 
Cecilia, who see the ‘ghost’ are so taken up with their own feelings 
that they have no pity to spare for it. 

“This beautiful, self-forgetfulness of Cecilia is the revelation of 
goodness in human nature that answers the terrible question, 
‘What is God ?’ 


‘Through such souls alone 
God, stooping, shows sufficient of His light 
For us 7 the dark to rise by.’ 


“It is not what Cecilia believes, but what she 7s that answers the 
question of bewildered souls in this world. I cannot but believe 
that to every earnest soul some sign has been granted, some Cecilia. 

“T was very careful to show that Cecilia was not clever, or in 
any way out of the common, but an ordinary woman leading an 
every-day life. People have told me that there is too little about 
her in the book. There is as much as one gets in real life. Others 
have found fault with her. She was not, of course, a perfect 
character. How can you account for the goodness you find in 
human nature if you deny there is a God? , 

‘The idea of the ‘loneliness’ of spirits was suggested to me by 
one of George Macdonald’s books, 

























Interview with Lanoe Falconer. 


Lanoe Falconer rose and looked at the clock. 

* Would you like some tea ?” she asked. 

Evidently she was not quite sure that interviewers indulged in 
such luxuries. 

She quite forgot the ghost over the tea cups, and talked of all the 
kindness she had lately received in London from literary people, 

“They have been so kind to me, so encouraging.” 

Lanoe Falconer is tall, with fair hair,and rather prominent blue 
eyes. Herfamiiy have long been settled in Hampshire, at Long- 
parish House, Longparish. Her grandfather was Colonel Hauker, 
author of the well-known work on “Shooting.” She lives* at 


Ilurstbourne Priors with her mother and stepfather. 











‘MINIA.” 


By Emma Parpo Bazan. 
TRANSLATED BY GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


——_————__ 


es HE legend of the assassin, half sage, half wizard, is a very 





old one in my province. Asa child I listened to it 
as told by the old servant in awe-struck whispers 
beside my cradle ; or chanted in terrifying strophes 
when the labourers gathered at the close of day 
in the rustic kitchen, and spoke of it with fearful tremors or 
muffled laughter. Again it appezred to me like one of the fantasma- 
goric creations of Hoffmann in the sombre and winding lanes of a town 
which still but a little while ago was steeped in medieval colour, as if 
there were still pilgrims in the world, and the hymn of the Uléreja still 
resounded through the vaulted roofs of the Cathedral To-day, the 
clamour of newspapers, the vile panic of an ignorant multitude, 
awake once more in my fancy the tale, tragic and grotesque as Cuasid- 
modo, hump-backed with all the humps which render blind terror 
and infamous superstition still uglier. I am about to relate it. 
Enter bravely with me into the dark zone of the human soul. 
I. 

A LANDSCAPE painter might well stand entranced before the sight 
of the mill in the village of Tornelos. Hidden in the slope of a 
mountain, it was fed by a dam which seemed rather a lovely 
natural pond, surrounded by a belt of canes and feeds, placed 
like a mirror amidst the velvet of a meadow studded with 
golden buttercups, and where in autumn slender lilies opened their 
violet corollas. On the other side of the mill-dam a path had been 
worn by the feet of men and donkeys, who went and came laden 
with sacks filled with Indian corn, wheat, and barley grain, or 
returning with dark, white, or yellow flour. And how well the 
great chestnut, with its horizontal boughs and leafy crown, covered 
in summer with pale and dishevelled blossom, in October with 
prickly and bursting husks, came into the picture, crowning, as it did, 
the rustic mill and the miller’s poor cottage. How graceful and 
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majestic were its outlines, as it stood out against the blue crest of 
the mountain, half veiled by the grey curtain of smoke which rose, 
not from the chimney, for the miller’s house did not possess one (not 
even now do many of the labourers’ cottages in Galicia), but from 
all its pores, doors, windows, chinks in the roof, and cracks in the 
ruinous walls, 

To complete the lovely picture, full of poetic beauty, worthy of 
being fixed in an idyllic sketch by some sympathetic artist, behold a 
girl of about thirteen to fourteen years of age, leading out a 
cow to pasture along those slopes, ever fresh and green, even amidst 
the rigour of winter, when the wolves howl in the Sierra. Minia 
would have done for the typical shepherdess, she harmonised with 
the surroundings. They called her red in the village, but it was 
because she was fair, and her hair was the colour of the flax 
which at times she spun, of a faded pallid fairness, which 
formed a vague aureole round her face, somewhat burnt by the sun, 
pale and oval, in which the eyes alone shone with a celestial glow, 
like the glimpses of blue one sees piercing through the vapour of 
mountain clouds. Minia wore a red petticoat, faded by use; a 
bodice made of the coarsest linen veiled her bosom, as yet only 
slightly developed ; she was barefooted, and amongst her locks 
of hair, tanglel and tossed about (without a shadow of 
Ophelian coquetry) were mingled fragments of straw, or the 
stems of the grass which she cut for the cow at the edges of 
the cultivated ground. And withal, she was lovely, lovely as an 
angel, or better still, as the patron saint of the nearest village 
shrine, to whom she bore—so said the folk around—a remarkable 
likeness. 

Thé celebrated patron saint, object of the fervent devotion of the 
villagers of those parts, was a holy body, brought from Rome by a 
certain industrious Gallego, a sort of Gil Blas, who by the chances of 
fortune, having attained the post of servitor to a Roman Cardinal, 
asked no other recompense, when his master’s death terminated ten 
years of good and faithful service, than the arms and effigy which 
adorned the Cardinal’s oratory. They were given to him, and he 
brought them to his village, not without ostentation. With his 
savings and a little help from the Archbishop, he raised a modest 
chapel, which a few years after his death, the alins of the faithful, and 


the sudden devotion aroused for many leagues around, transformed 
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into a rich shrine with its great Carroca church, and its dwelling for 
the guardian, an office which the parish presently assumed, and thus the 
parish church, forgotten in the mountains, became the rich canonry. It 
was not easy to find out with rigorous historical exactitude, whose 
might have been the small bone of a human skull incrusted in 
the Saint’s waxen head. But a yellowish paper, written in small 
firm characters, and fastened in the bottom of the shrine, affirmed 
them to be the relics of the blessed Herminia, a noble virgin, who 
suffered martyrdom under Diocletian. It seems a simple matter to 
seek in the acts of the martyrs the name and manner of death of the 
blessed Herminia. The villagers, however, neither asked about it, 
nor had they the slightest desire to enquire into matters so profound 
for them, the saint was not a figure of wax, but the incorruptible 
body itself. The Germanic name of the martyr they transformed into 
the funny and familiar one of Minia, in order the better to establish 
her right to it, they added that of the Parish, and called her Santa 
Minia de Tornelos. Little did it matter to the devout mountaineers 
who the saint was, or where she came from; in her they venerated 
Innocence and Martyrdom, the heroism of weakness—a thing sublime. 

The little girl of the mill had been christened Minia at 
the baptismal font, and every year, on the festival of her 
patron saint, she knelt before the shrine, so absorbed in the 
contemplation of the saint that even as she prayed, her lips 
failed to move, the figure, which was for her a _ real body, 
a veritable human corpse, fascinated her so powerfully. It 
cannot be denied that the saint was lovely—lovely, and at the same 
time horrible. The face was that of a maiden of about fiftecn, and 
its pallid features were perfect. Through the eyelids (closed by 
death, though slightly drawn apart by the contraction of the last 
agony), the glass eyes were seen to shine with a mysterious gleam. 
The lips weré livid, and through the mouth, half-opened also, the 
enamel of her teeth was seen. The head, reclining upon a cushion 
of crimson silk, covered by gold lace already faded, displayed glitter- 
ing amongst the fair hair it surrounded—a crown of silver roses. 
The pose made more evident the wound in the throat, cut with 
surgical accuracy ; the severed arteries, the larynx, the blood—some 
drops of which had blackened on the neck. The saint was clothed 
in a dalmatice of green brocade, which covered a caramel-coloured 


tunic of thin silk. Her ornaments were rather theatrical than 
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Roman, the principal item being plenty of spangles and threads of 
gold. Her hands, white and exquisitely modelled, were clasped 
over her triumphal palm. When seen through the glass sides of the 
coffin by the reflection of the tapers, the dusty image and its robes, 
faded by the passage of time, acquired a supernatural life. One would 
have said that the wound was about to bleed afresh. 

The child returned from the church lost in abstraction and 
absorbed. She was ever of few words; but a month after the 
patron’s festival it was difficult to rouse her from her silence, nor 
were her lips seem to smile, unless when the neighbours told her that 
‘she was very like the saint.” 

Villagers are not tender-hearted, on the contrary,they are generally 
as tough and as callous as the palms of their hands ; but when their 
self-interest does not stand in the way, they possess a certain 
instinct of justice, which inclines them to take the side of the weak 
oppressed by the strong. That it is why they regarded Minia with 
a profound pity. Bereft of father and mother she lived with her 
uncle and aunt. Minia’s father had been a miller, and had died of 
intermittent marsh fever, so frequent amongst those of his calling. 
Her mother followed him to the grave, not carried away by grief, 
which would indeed be a strange kind of death for a villager, but 
by a pain in her side, which she caught, as she went out hot from 
baking a batch of maize bread. Minia was left an orphan when she 
was one and a half year old, just weaned. Her uncle, Juan Ramof 
—who earned his living hardly by his trade of mason, not caring for 
agricultural labour—took possession of the mill as if it had been his 
own house, and finding an industry ready to his hand, his cus- 
tomers established, the work attractive and easy, he rose to be a 
miller, which in the country is to rise to be a great personage. It 
was not long before the girl whom he favoured with his attentions, 
and who had already given him two pledges of ill-regulated passion, 
a boy and a girl, became his wife. Minia and these offshoots grew 
up together, without more apparent difference than_ that the little 
ones called the miller and the miller’s wife Papai and Mama’, 
whilst Minia, although no one had taught her, never called them 
otherwise than Sefor-tio, and Sefiora-tia. 

If the situation of the family had been studied more closely, grave 
differences would have presented themselves. Minia was relegated 
to the position of a servant or field labourer. Not that her 
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cousins did not work, for labour escapes no one in the peasant’s 
cottage ; but the basest tasks, the roughest toils, was left to Minia. 
Her cousin Melia, destined by her mother to be a dressmaker, 
which amongst country people is an aristocratic calling, did 
sewing in a low chair, and amused herself listening to the barbarous 
wooings and the wild pranks of the lads and lasses who gathered 
together at the mill and there passed the night in careless frolic 
and mirth. Minia was the one who helped to load the cart with 
furze. She it was who, with her tiny hands, kneaded the bread, 
who fed the calf, the pig, and the chickens ; who led the cow out to 
pasture, and, bending double and breathless under the load, carried 
the bundle of sticks from the hill, or the sack of chestnuts from 
the thicket, or the basket of grass from the meadow. Andrew, the 
son, neither assisted her much or little. He passed his life in the 
mill, helping to measure the grain and to take the tolls, or passing 
the day in idle festivity, song, and dancing to the tambourine, with 
the other boys and girls. From this precocious school of corruption 
the lad learned foolish jests and wicked sayings, which sometimes 
annoyed Minia, without her knowing or endeavouring to under- 
stand why. 

The mill for some years yielded sufficient to enable the family to 
live with a certain ease. Juan Ramon was interested in the 
business, and was always there ready for the neighbours, active, 
vigilant, and exact. Little by little, enervated by the pleasant life 
which slipped past insensibly, his love for idleness and ease — those 
foster parents of ruin—sprang up again, and carelessness and neg- 
ligence began to have their way. Ease, for a labourer, is centred 
in such a trifle: something more th.n bacon and lard in the iron 
pot over the fire, occasionally a little meat; enough of wheaten 
bread, milk curdled or fresh: this distinguishes the rich labourer 
from the poor one. Then comes the luxury of clothing: the good 
suit of homespun, gaiters elaborately stitched, the embroidered shirt, 
the sash with its silken flowers, the smart handkerchief, and the 
silver buttons on the red waistcoat. 4 

Such were the wants of Juan Ramon, and perhaps it was neither 
living nor clothes which introduced the deficiency in his means, but 
the bad habit which was already becoming a rooted one “ of taking 
a glass” (“‘echar una pinga”) in the tavern at Canelo, at first every 


Sunday, then on feast days, at last on many days on which the 
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precept of mass.is not imposed on the faithful by Holy Mother 
Church. After his libations the miller returned to his mill, at one 
time boisterously merry, at other dark and gloomy, cursing his fate, 
and desirous of bestowing a good thrashing on some one. Melia 
when she saw him thus, went and hid herself. Andrew, the first 
time that his father struck him with the bar of the door, turned like 
a wild animal, seized him, and left him without any wish for further 
aggression. Pepona, the miller’s wife, stronger, bigger and stouter 
in build than her husband, was also capable of effectively returning 
the first blow. Minia alone remained, constant and solitary victim. 
The girl received the blows like a stoic, becoming a little paler at 
times when the pain was sharp, but never weeping. The neighbours 
were not ignorant of these goings on, and some of the women felt 
pitifully enough for Minia. When the people in their Sunday 


clothes assembled under the Church porch after mass, in those village 


festivals, when they stripped the maize husks from the yellow columns 


within ; in the pilgrim ages to the famous shrine ; in the country 
fairs, it began to be whispered that the mill was in difficulties, that 
the miller was on the point of ruin, that in the dues they were 
robbed without faar of God, and that it would not be long before the 
mill wheel stopped and everything the miller and his “.mily had be 
mortgaged to the authorities, even to the shirt on thei backs. 

One person struggled against the growing disorganisation of that 
humble employment, and their poor hearth. It was Pepona, the miller’s 
wife—avaricious, grasping, saving (even of an ochavo) tenacious, 
harsh and vehement, Rising before daybreak, untiring in work, she was 
always to be seen, now stooping down over the earth she cultivated, 
now in the mill fighting about the dues, now trotting barefoot on 
the Santiago road with a basket of eggs, chickens, or green stuff on 
her head on her way to sell them in the market. But what good 
are the care, the zeal, the sordid economy of a woman against the 
vice and idleness of the men? In one morning John Ramon drank, 
in one night Andrés threw away Pepona’s earnings of a week. 

It was ill with the affairs of the house, and worse became the 
wife’s temper, when a fatal year—a year of misery and drought, in 
which the harvest of maize and wheat being lost, the people lived on 
dried damaged beans, on miserable and undersized vegetables, and 
on the rye still left from last year’s harvest, full of grubs. 


Nothing can give an idea of the straits suffered by a Galician 
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Jabourer’s stomach, and the emptiness of his inside, in years such as 
this. Cabbages thickened with flour and sweetened with a slice of 
rancid bacon ; and this day after day, without any nourishing meat 
or drop of wine to give life to the system and restore vigour to the 
body. The potatoe—the bread of the poor man—was then hardly 
known, for I know not whether I mentioned that what I am re- 
lating happened in the beginning of this century. 

It may be imagined how it fared in such a year as this with John 
Ramon’s mill; the harvest lost, the mill-stone was forced to be at 


rest. The great mill-wheel, motionless and silent, had a saddening 





effect ; it seemed like the arm of a paralytic. The great rats, 
furious at finding no grain to nibble, famine-stricken as well, flew 
about around the stone, uttering sharp cries. Andrés, bored by the 
want of the customary merry gatherings in the mill, immersed him- 
self every day more in amorous gaities and adventures, returning 
home worn out, ill-tempered like his father, his hands itching to 
vent his rage on some one. He ill-used Minia with a strange mix- 
ture of rustic gallantry and brutality, and showed his teeth at his 
mother because the pittance was scarce and poor. Already a 
vagabond by profession, he wandered from fair to fair on the look- 
out for adventures, quarrels, for someone to stand treat. Fortunately, 
he was one of those on whom the lot fell in the spring, and he went 
off on his way to the city with his stick under his arm to become a 


soldier. If we must be as frank as hard reality compels, we must 





confess that the greatest satisfaction he could give his mother was 
to remove himself out of her sight, for he brought no morsel of bread 
to the family hearth, and knew how to waste and snarl, confirming 
the old saying, a ‘“* Adonde no hay harina to do es mohina.”—‘‘ When 
flour wanes low, mirth goes out.” 

The propitiatory victim, the outlet for all the sorrows and dis- 
crepancies of Papone was—who should it be? Papona had ever 
treated Minia now with hostile indifference: now with the 
intense hatred of a hard step-mother. For Minia the rags, for 





Minia the scarlet petticoats, the hard soil was a good enough bed for 
Minia, Minia had a bed as good as that of her parents; to Minia 
was thrown the crust of stale brown maize bread, whilst the rest of 
‘the family enjoyed the hot soup and the bit of bacon. Minia never 
complained. She was a little paler and perpetually absorbed, and her 
head sometimes fell languidly on her shoulder, increasing her like- 
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ness to the saint. Silent and outwardly insensible, the girl suffered 
in secret a mortal agony, inexplicable nauseas, a longing to weep, 
pains in the most profound and delicate parts of her organisin, a 
mysterious sorrow, and, above all, constant longings to be dead, at 
rest in the heaven beyond. . . . . And the landscape painter 
or the poet who passed near the mill, and saw the bushy chestnut, 
the dam with its sleeping water and border of canes, the fair little 
shepherdess, who formerly left the cow to eat its fill along the 
flowery bank would dream of idylls, and make a_ pleasant 
and enchanting description of this unhappy child, beaten and 
hungry, already half an idiot from cruelty and want of love ! 


(To be continued.) 




















MR. BERNARD SHAW’S WORKS OF FICTION. 


RevieweD By Hise r. 


|HE need for getting me to review my own works of 
fiction has arisen through the extreme difficulty of 
finding anyone else who has read them. This is not 
to be wondered at, as one of my novels has never 
been published at all; two others are buried in the 
pages of an extinct magazine ; and of the two which enjoy a separate 
public existence only one has as yet shown any serious symptoms of 
immortality. I need hardly add that this one, ‘Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession,” is, at bottom, a mere boy’s romance. It has a sort of 
cleverness which has always been a cheap quality in me; and it is 
interesting, amusing, and at one point—unique in my works— 
actually exciting. The excitement is produced by the brutal ex- 
pedient of describing a fight. It is not, as usual in novels, a 
case in which the hero fights a villain in defence of the heroine, or 
in the satisfaction of a righteous indignation. The two men are 
paid to fight for the amusement of the spectators. They set to for 
the sake of the money, and strive to beat each other out of pure 
ferocity. The success of this incident is a conclusive proof of the 
superfluity of the conventional hypocrisies of fiction. I guarantee 
to every purchaser of ‘‘ Cashel Byron’s Profession” a first class fight for 
his money. At the same time he will not be depraved by any 
attempt to persuade him that his relish for blood and violence is the 
sympathy of a generous soul for virtue in its eternal struggle with 
vice. I claim that from the first upper cut with which Cashel 
syron stops his opponent’s lead-off and draws his cork (I here use the 
accredited terminology of pugilism) to the cross-buttock with which 
he finally disables him, there is not a single incident which can be 
enjoyed on any other ground than that upon which the admittedly 
brutalized frequenter of prize-fights enjoys his favourite sport. Out 
of the savagery of my imagination I wrote the scene; and out of 


the savagery of your tastes you delight in it. My other novels 
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contain nothing of the kind. And none of them have succeeded as 
well as ‘ Cashel Byron’s Profession.” 

The late James Runciman, himself, I understand, an amateur 
boxer of some distinction, wanted to dramatise “ Cashel Byron’s 
Profession,” an enterprise from which I strongly dissuaded him on 
the ground that the means by which I had individualised the 
characters in the novel would prove quite ineffective on the siage ; 
so that all that could be done was, not to dramatise the novel, but 
to take the persons out of it, and use them over again on the stage 
in an otherwise original play. Lest there should be any heir to 
Runciman’s design, I may as well point out that the two incidents 
in the story which have dramatic potency in them have already been 
used prominently on the stage. All the essentials of the glove fight 
in which the hero vanquishes an antagonist personally much less 
attractive than himself in the presence of a fashionable audience which 
includes the heroine, are to be found in a play of Shakespere’s called 
** As You Like It.” Rosalind, Orlando, Charles the Wrestler, and Le 
eau are sufficiently close copies of Lydia, Cashel, Paradise and 
Lord Worthington. The second instance is the episode of Bashville, 
the footman who loves his mistress, His place on the stage is 
already occupied by Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas, the valet who loves 
the Queen of Spain. And Bulwer Lytton disputed the novelty of 
* Ruy Blas” on the ground that the central idea was to be found in 
Claude Melnotte’s passion for the Lady of Lyons. But as the only 
unusual feature in Victor Hugo’s play sprivgs from his perception 
that a domestic servant is a human being, Fielding’s Joseph 
Andrews is more nearly related to Ruy Blas and Bashville than 
Claude, who was a gardener. If I had not seen quite clearly that 
the fact of my not being a footman myself was the merest accident 
(a proposition which most of our novelists would undoubtedly 
repudiate with the greatest indignation) I could not have created 
ashville. Such romances, by the bye, are probably common’ enough 
in real life. One of my own relations, an elderly lady, was, in 
her teens, cautiously approached by her father’s gardener with honor- 
able overtures on the part of his son, who was enamoured of the young 
lady of the house. Unlike Lydia Carew, however, she did not take 
a democratic view of the offer: she regarded it rather as an act of insane 
presumption on the part of a being of another and inferior order. 
And though she has long since been to a great extent cured of this 
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crude class feeling, and has even speculated once or twice as to 
whether she did not then throw away a more valuable opportunity 
than that of which she subsequently availed herself, she has not quite 
lost the old sense that the proposal was, relatively to the ideas of the 
current epoch, somewhat too Radicai. Pauline Deschapelles, and not 
Lydia Carew, is still the representative of the common feeling 
among the footman-keeping classes on the subject of matrimonial 
overtures from the kitchen to the drawing-room. 

This brings me to another point. Lydia’s reply to Bash- 
ville’s declaration is superhumanly reasonable. But Lydia 
is superhuman all through. On the high authority of William 
Morris (privately imparted) she is a “ prig-ess.” Other critics, of a 
more rationalistic turn, revere her as one of the noblest creations of 
modern fiction. I have no doubt that the latter view is defensible ; 
but I must admit that, for a man of Morris’s turn, her intellectual 
perfections are rather too obviously machine-made, If Babbage’s 
calculator is ever finished, I believe it will be found quite possible, 
by putting an extra wheel or two in, to extend its uses to the manu- 
facture of heroines of the Lydia Carew type. Doubtless the superior 
mechanical accuracy of Lydia’s ratiocinative action is calculated to 
strike awe into the average superstitious bungler, just as the un- 


finished machine of Babbage strikes awe into me—awe born of 


my own incapacity for numerical calculation, which is so 


marked that I reached my fourteenth year before I solved the 
problem of how many herrings one could buy for elevenpence in a 
market where a herring and a half fetched three halfpence. Babbage 
seems to have been even worse off in that respect than I, since he 
could not get on at all without a machine ; and of course I, too, 
fall far short of Lydia Carew in the reasonableness of my private 
conduct. Let me not deny, then, without at all wishing to go back 
on my admirers and Lydia’s, that a post-mortem examination by a 
capable critical anatomist—probably my biographer—will reveal the 
fact that her inside is full of wheels and springs. At the same time 
it must be distinctly understood that this is no disparagement to her. 
There is nothing one gets so tired of in fiction as what is called 
“flesh and blood.” The business of a novelist is largely to provide 
working models of improved types of humanity ; and I designed 
Lydia as a suggestion for a high-class modern woman, not to gratify 
my own taste in womanhood, but for purposes of general utility. 
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And I still think she is a vast improvement on the current female 
type. 


My first working model of this kind was the hero of my second 


’ 


novel (‘Cashel Byron” was my fourth), a huge work called “ The 
Irrational Knot.” This was really an extraordinary book for a 
youth of twenty-four to write; but, from the point of view of the 
people who think that an author has nothing better to do with his 
genius than to amuse them, it was a failure, b»cause the characters, 
though life-like, were a dreary company, all undesirable as personal 
acquaintances ; whilst the scenes and incidents were of the most 
commonplace and sordid kind. My model man, named Conolly, 
was a skilled workman who became rich and famous by inventing an 
electro-motor. He married a woman whom I took no end of 
trouble to make as “nice” as the very nicest woman can be according 
to conventional ideas. The point of the story was that though 
Conolly was a model of sound sense, intelligence, reasonableness, good 
temper, and everything that a thoroughly nice woman could desire 
and deserve, the most hopeless incompatibility developed itself between 
them ; and finally she ran away with a man whose deficiency in 
every desirable quality made him as unlike her husband as it is 
possible for one man to be unlike another. Eventually she got rid of 
her lover, and met her husband again; but after a survey of the 
situation, Conolly decided, like Nora in “A Doll’s House,” that the 
matrimonial relation between them had no prospect of success under 
the circumstances, and walked out of the house, his exit ending the 
book, This anticipation of Ibsen, of whom at that time I had never 
heard, seems to me to prove that he is a representative writer, march- 
ing with the world and not against it, or by himself, as some 
people suppose. 

I hardly know anybody who has got through “The Irrational Knot.’ 
Something was wanting in the book—perhaps a glovefight—which 
was not supplied even by the attraction of a subsidiary plot in which 
a fascinating but drunken actress threw a High Church clergyman 
into transports which he mistook for religious ecstasy. However, I 
suspect that the model Conolly was as incompatible with the public 
as with his wife. Long before I got to the writing of the last chap- 
ter I could hardly stand him myself. 

A third novel, “ Love Among the Artists,” was written in 1881, and 


was interrupted by an attack of smallpox, my share of the epidemic 
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of that year. Whether this enfeebled my intellectual convictions or 
not I cannot say ; but it isa fact that the story exalts the wilful 
characters to the utter disparagement of the reasonable ones. As 
in most of my works, my aim throughout was to instruct rather than 
to entertain. I desired to shew our numerous amateurs of the fine 
arts, who would never have fallen in love with music or painting if 
they had not read books about them, the difference between their 
factitious enthusiasm and the creative energy of real genius. Some 
of the character studies are admirable, notably that of the musical 
composer Owen Jack, who is partly founded on Beethoven. I have 
a much higher opinion ef this work than is as yet generally enter- 
tained ; and, granting that it is perhaps hardly possible for an 
ordinary reader to persevere to the end without skipping, yet I 
think that he who reads as much of it as he finds he can bear, will be 
able to lay it down unfinished without any sense of having wasted 
his time, provided always that it is worth his while to read fiction 
at all. 

After “Love among the Artists ” came “ Cashel Byron’s Profession.” 
which I confess I wrote mainly to amuse myself. The glove fight 
and the conventional lived-happily ever-afterwards ending, to which 
I had never previously condescended, exposed me for the first time 
to the humiliation of extravagantly favorable reviewing, and of 
numbering my readers by some thousands. But long before this 
happened my self-respect took alarm at the contemplation of the 
things I had made. I resolved to give up mere character 
sketching and the construction of models for improved types 
of individual, and at once to produce a novel which should be 
a gigantic grapple with the whole social problem. But, alas! at 
twenty-seven one does not know everything. When I had finished 
two chapters of this enterprise—chapters of colossal length, but con- 
taining the merest preliminary matter—I broke down in sheer 
ignorance and incapacity. Few novelists would have had their 
perseverance shaken by a consideration of this nature ; but it must 
be remembered that at this time all my works were in manuscript : 
the complete unanimity of the publishers in their conviction that 
there were more remunerative enterprises open to them than the 
publication of my works, had saved me from becoming pecuniarily 


dependent on fiction. Anyhow, I have written no more novels ; and 


as, since then, eight years have passed, during which I have done 
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enough gratuitous work to produce half a dozen novels had I been 
so minded, my abstention may be taken as perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of my criticisms on myself as a writer of fiction. 

Eventually the two prodigious chapters of my aborted magnum 
vpus were published as a complete novel, in two “ books,” under the 
title, “An Unsocial Socialist.” Though to me they are a monument of 
my failure, I unhesitatingly challenge any living writer of fiction topro- 
duce anything comparable in vivacity and originality to the few early 
scenes in which the hero, Trefusis, introduces himself by masquerad- 
ing as Jefferson Smilash at the girls’ school. It is true that a 
moderately intelligent poodle, once started, could have done a good 
deal of the rest ; but this is true of ail works of art, more or less, 
The hero is remarkable because, without losing his pre-eminence as 
hero, he not only violates every canon of propriety, like Tom Jones 
or Des Grieux, but every canon of sentiment as well. In an age 
when the average man’s character is rotted at the core by the lust to be 
a true gentleman, the moral value of such an example as Trefusis is 
incalculable. 

On the whole, after having more than once considered the 
advisability of consigning the four novels I have mentioned to the 
oblivion which shrouds that desperate first attempt which has never 
seen the light, I have come to the conclusion, based on some 
experience as a reviewer of contemporary fiction, that Mr. Mudie’s 
subscribers are very far from having reached that pitch of common 
sense at which they can decently pretend that my novels are not 
good enough for them. From their point of view the business of the 
fictionist is to tell lies for their amusement. Middle class respec- 
tability, out of the depths of the unspeakable dulness of its life, 
craves for scenes of love and adventure. Any book which conjures 
up some miserable ghost of either or both will go its circulating 
library round, Strenuous imaginings of muscle and pluck written 
by sedentary cowards for sedentary cowards, and passionate 
descriptions beginning “ Their lips met ” which almost make one cry, 
so obvious is it that nothing but the most ghastly and widespread 
starvation of the affections could make such poor fare marketable : 
these form the staple of nine novels out of ten, But there are 
readers who have sufficient experience and sense of reality to require 
a much higher degree of veresimilitude from fiction ifit is to produce 
any illusion for them. Others, especially in the numerous class 
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of tolerably educated persons occupied daily in routine work which 
does not half employ their intellects, are speculative, restlessly 
cerebrative, and cannot be interested except by exhibitions of 
character or suggestions of social problems. To such I recommend 
the works of my youth, in spite of their occasional vulgarity, 
puerility and folly. Indeed, to the vulgar my vulgarity, to the 
puerile my puerility, and to the foolish my folly will be a delight 
instead of a drawback. For the merely inane there is twaddle 
about Art and even a certain vein of philandering and flirtation. As 
to the literary execution of the books, I suppose it will not now be 
questioned that Iam no mere man of genius, but a conscientious 
workman as well. What more can reasonably be claimed ? 

The best way to procure copies of “The Irrational Knot,” and 
“ Love among the Artists” is, I imagine, to advertise in the Sunday 
papers for old sets of the magazines which died of them, offering a 
suitable pecuniary inducement. ‘ Cashel Byron’s Profession” is still 
extant, and is retailed at ninepence by the London discount book- 
sellers. An extraordinary increase in the popularity of ‘“‘ An Unsocial 
Socialist ” is indicated by the fact that my royalties upon it in the year 
1891 were 170 per cent. greater then those received in 1889, I 
doubt if any other living novelist can shew such a record. In fact 
170 is an understatement ; for the exact figures were two and ten- 
pence for 1889 and seven and tenpence for the year 1891. If any 
publisher is in search of a novelist whose popularity is advancing by 
leaps and bounds, it is possible that a handsome offer might tempt 
me back to the branch of literature which I originally cultivated. 























THE NOVEL OF THE MONTH. 


“THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE.” 


In THREE VOLUMES. 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
BOOK I. 
CHILDHOOD. 
‘The Lady of Lyons’ was going on, Sandy Grieve 


found himself next to a dazzling creature, with fine 


black eyes, the smooth olive skin of the south, white 





teeth, and small dimpled hands, hardly spoilt at all by 
her trade. She had with her a plain girl companion, and her manner, 
though conscious and provocative, had that haughtiness, that implied 
readiness to take offence, which is the grisette’s substitute for breed- 
ing. She was, however, affable to Sandy, whose broad shoulders and 
handsome well-to-do air attracted her attention. She allowed him to 
vet her a programme, to beguile her into conversation, to offer her a 
cup of coffee. Afterwards he escorted the two to the door of their lodg- 
ings, in one of the streets off Theobald’s Road, and walked home in 
a state of excitement, which astonished him.” 

Sandy Grieve, the father of our hero David, eventually married 
this “dazzling creature”—a French milliner. They had two 
children in four years—David Suveret and Louise Stephanie ; then 
the “ dazzling creature ” disappeared, leaving Sandy with a little boy 
anda baby girl. “He took his two children and went to lodgings in 
a decent street near Gray’s Inn Road. There fora year things went 
fairly well with him. His boy and girl, whom he paid a neighbour 
to look after during the day, made something to come home to. As he 
helped the boy—who was already at school—with his lesson for the 
next day, or fed Louise perched on his knee with the bits from his 
plate, demanded by her covetous eyes and open mouth, he got back, 
little by little, his self-respect, He returned, too, in the evenings to 
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some of his old pursuits, joined a Radical Club near and some science 
lectures. He was aged and much more silent than of yore, but not 
unhappy ; his employers, too, feeling that their man had somehow 
recovered himself, and hearing something of his history, were sorry 
for him, and showed it. 

Then one autumn evening a constable knocked at his door, and, 
coming in upon the astonished group of father and children, pro- 
duced a soaked and tattered letter out of his pocket, and showing 
Sandy the address, asked if it was for him. Sandy on seeing it, stood 
up, put down Louise, who, half undressed, had been having a ride 
on his knee, and asked his visitor to come out on the landing. There 
he read the letter under the gas-lamp, and put it deliberately into 
his pocket. 

“ Where is she?” he asked. 

“In Lambeth mortuary,” said the man briefly, “picked up two 
hours ago. Nothing else found on her but this.” 

Half-an-hour afterwards Sandy stood by a slab in the mortuary, 
and, drawing back a sheet which covered the burden on it, stood 
face to face with his dead wife.” 

“ He himself lived eighteen months afterwards.” 

“On the day but one before he died, when the mortal pain was 
gone, he sent post haste for his brother Reuben. Reuben, he believed, 
was married to a decent woman, and to Reuben he meant to com- 
mend his children. 

* Will she be kind to them?” he asked sharply. 

Reuben flushed and sat bolt upright, his gnarled and wrinkled 
hands trembling on his knees. 

“She sHALL be kind to ’em,” he said with energy ; “ Gi’e ’em to 
us, Sandy. Yo wouldna send your childer to strangers ?” — 

But Farmer Reuben was no match for his wife, Hannah Grieve ; 
and when the story opens we find the two children anything but 
happy at his farm, in Derbyshire. Louise had dressed herself up in 
some of the finery she had inherited from her French mother, and 
Aunt Hannah’s wrath had descended upon her in consequence. ‘The 
child lay sobbing in bed ; and her brother David listened. 

“ At last he went to his door, pulled it gently open, and with bare 
feet went across to Louise’s room, which he entered with infinite 
caution. The moonlight was streaming in on the poor gauds 
which lay wildly scattered over the floor. David looked at them with 
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amazement. Amongst them he saw something glittering. He picked 
it up, saw it was a gold necklace which had been his mother’s, and 
carefully put it on the toilet table. 

Then he walked on to the bed. Louise was lying with her face 
turned away from him. A certain pause in the sobbing as he came 
near told him that she knew he was there. But it began again 
directly, being, indeed, a physical relief which the child could not 
deny herself. He stood beside her, awkwardly. He could think of 
nothing to say. But, timidly, he stretched out his hand, and laid the 
back of it against her wet cheek. He half expected she would 
shake it off ; but she did not. It made him feel less lonely that she 
let it stay ; the impulse to comfort had, somehow, brought himself 
comfort. He stood there, feeeling very cold; thinking a whirlwind 
of thoughts, about old Lias, about the sheep, about Titus and 
Jerusalem, and about Louise’s extraordinary proceedings—till, 
suddenly, it struck him that Louise was not crying any more. He 
bent over her. The sobs had changed into the long breaths of sleep ; 
and, gently drawing away his hand, he crept off to bed.” 

Both of the children, we are told, were strikingly handsome—out 
of keeping with the farm and its surroundings. Louise lived in a state 
of wild revolt against everything. David escaped into a world of 
books and dreams. Moreover, he enjoyed his shepherd life on the 
moors, or the company of his friends, old Lias, the half-witted school- 
master, and Mr. Ancrum, the lame minister at Clough End. 

In consequence of some stories told to the children by Lias, they 
set off one evening to look for the Mermaid’s Pool, which is described 
as follows in the guide-book :— 

“Tn speaking of the Mermaiden’s Pool, it may be remarked that 
the natives of several little hamlets surrounding Kinder Scout have 
long had a tradition that there is a beautiful woman—an English 
Hamadryad—lives in the side of the Scout ; that she comes to bathe 
every day in the Mermaid’s Well, and that the man who has the 
good luck to behold her bathing will become immortal, and never die.” 

On their return to the farm, Aunt Hannah refused to let them in. 
In consequence, Louise had rheumatic fever. Then the relations 
between the aunt and the children became very strained. At last 
things came to a climax, and David ran away to Manchester. Louise 
remained behind, with her weak Uncle Reuben, and her cold, 


rasping Aunt Hannah. David's childhood closed thus :— 
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“One moment he stood on the top of Mardale Moor. On one side 

of him was the Kinder Valley, Needham Farm still showing among 
its trees; the white cataract of the downfall cleaving the dark 
wall of the Scout, and calling to the runaway in that voice of storm 
he knew so well ; the Mermaid’s Pool gleaming like an eye in the 
moorland. On the other side were hollow after hollow, town beyond 
town, each with its cap of morning smoke. There was New Mills, 
then was Stockport, then, in the far distance, was Manchester. 
The boy stood a moment, poised between the two worlds, his ash 
stick in his hand, the old coat wound round his arm. Then, at a 
bound, he cleared a low stone wall beside him, and ran down the 
Glossop Road.” 


BOOK Ii. 
Youru. 
HOUR years later we find David an assistant in a book- 
seller's shop, ranging amongst such books as 
Holbach’s “System of Nature,” and Helvétius “On 


the Mind.” He meets his old friend, Mr. Ancram in 


Manchester, and tells the lame minister the history 





of his life since leaving the farm. 

“The story he had to tell was, to Ancram’s thinking, a remarkable 
one. He had come into Manchester on an October evening with five 
and threepence in his pocket. From a point on the south-western 
border of the city he took a ’bus for Deansgate and Victoria Street. 
As he was sitting on the top feeding his eyes on the lights and the 
crowd of the streets, but wholly ignorant where to go or what first 
step to take, he fell into talk with a decent working-man and his 
wife sitting beside him. The result of this talk was that they offered 
him shelter at fourpence a night. 

He dismounted with them at Blackfriars Bridge, and they made 
their way across the river to a street in Salford, when he lodged with 
them for a week. During that week he lived on oatmeal and an 
occasional baked potato, paying his hostess eightenpence additional 
for the use of her fire, and the right to sit in her kitchen when he 
was not tramping about in search of work. By the end of the week 
he had found a post as errand bey at a large cheap bookseller’s and 
stationer’s in Deansgate, at eight shillings a week, his good looks, 


manner, and education evidently helping him largely, as Mr. 
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Ancram could perceive through the boy’s matter of fact account of 
himself.” 

“ By the end of another six months it appeared that he had grown 
tired of his original shop, with its vast masses of schoo] stationery 
and cheap new books. . . . . So at the end of his first year he 
left his employers, and by the help of excellent recommendations 
from them got the post of assistant in Purcell’s shop in Half Street, 
at a rise of two shillings, afterwards converted into four shillings a 
week.” 

When he met Mr. Ancram in Manchester, he was about to open a 
shop of his own in Polter Street, with assistance of a rich Unitarian 
whom he had met in Purcell’s shop. 

Mr. Ancram asked :— 

“ How old are you, Davy?” 

“ Just upon twenty,” said the lad quietly. 

“ How many young women are you in love with, David ?” 

David showed his white teeth. 

“T only know two, sir. One’s my master’s daughter—shes 
rather a pretty girl, I think— 

“That'll do. You’re not in love with her. Who's the other ?” 

“The other’s Mr. Lomax’s daughter—Lomax, of The Parlour, that 
queer restaurant, sir, in Market-place. She—well, I don’t know how 
to describe her. She’s not good-looking, at least I don’t think, so he 
added dubiously. ‘“ She’s very High Church, and fasts all Lent. I 
think she does Church embroidery.” 

These girls were cousins ; and both in love with our hero. 

Dorah Lomax is described as one of the girls men want for sisters, 
daughters, friends—and then go and fall in love with some minx that 
has a way with her. 

Lucy Purcell is described as a pretty little girl who liked things 
“nice,” with silly, chattering ways, and fashionable frocks. 

Mr. Purcell, father of Lucy, vowed vengeance on David after he 
started for himself as a bookseller ; and Lucy went to warn our hero 
that her father was going to buy the shop over his head. This 
brought upon her the wrath of her father. 

She had inflammation of the lungs, and sent for her cousin Dora, 
to whom she thus explained her illness. 


” 


** Well, you know,” she said in a hoarse whisper, “ father found out 


about me and Mr. Grieve. I don’t know how, but it was one morn- 
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ing. I was sitting in here, and he came in, all white, with his 
eyes glaring. I thought he was going to kill me, and I was that 
frightened I watched my chance, and ran out of the door and along 
into Mill Gate, as fast as I could, to get away from him; and 
there I thought I saw him coming after me, and I ran on across the 
bridge and up Chapel Street, a long, long way. I was in a terrible 
fright, and mad with him besides. 

“T declared to myself I’d never come back here. Well, it was 
pouring with rain, and I got wet through. Then I didn’t know 
where to go; and what do you think I did? I just got into the 
Broughton tram, and rode up and down all day! I had a shilling or 
two in my pocket, andI waited and dodged a bit at either end, so the 
conductor shouldn’t find out. And that was what did it—sitting in 


my wet thingsallday. . . . . 


“Mind you tell him—that I nearly died—that father ’ll never be 
the same to me again; and it was all for him! You needn’t say I 
said so.” 

That night Dora surrendered David to Lucy. 


“The human happiness Dora dared no longer grasp at for herself, 
she yearned now to pour lavishly, quickly, into Lucy’s hands. Only 
so—such is our mingled life !—could she altogether, still, violently, 
and by force, a sort of upward surge of the soul, which terrified her 
now and then, A mystical casuistry, bred in her naturally simple 
nature by the subtle influences of a long descended Christianity, 
combined in her with a piteous human instinct. When she rose from 
her knees she was certain she would never win or marry David Grieve ; 
she was equally certain that she would do all in her power to help 
little Lucy to win and marry him. 


So, like them of old, she pressed the spikes into her flesh, and 


’ 


found a numbing consolation in the pains.” 

But David only thought of Lucy as a little brick, to whom he 
would like to make a present, give a kiss, and say good-bye, 

“Tn reality, his mind at this moment was filling with romantic 
images and ideals totally remote from anything suggested by his 
everyday life. 

He had been reading George Sand’s novels. 

With the great marriage-night scene from “ Valentine” thrilling 


in your mind, how was it possible to think of the prim self-conceit, 
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the pettish temper, and mincing airs of that little person in Half 
Street without irritation. 

No, no! The unknown, the unforseen! The young man plunged 
through the rising storm and through the sleety rain, which had 
begun to beat upon him, with face and eyes uplifted to the night. 
It was as though he searched the darkness for some form which, even 
as he looked, began to take vague and luminous shape there.” 

His friend, the rich Unitarian, helped him to outwit the jealous 
Purcell ; and his shop prospered, 

“Inside the shop was of the roughest : a plank or two on a couple 
of trestles served for a counter, and two deal shelves put up by David 
ran along the wall behind. The counter held a few French scientific 
hooks, very tresh, and “in the movement,” the result of certain in- 
quiries put by Old Barbier to a school friend of his, now professor at 


” while on the 


the Sorbonne, meant to catch the “college people ; 
other side lay some local histories of neighbouring towns and 
districts—a sort of commodity always in demand in a great ex- 
panding city where new men have risen rapidly and families are in 
the making. For these local books the lad had developed an 
astonishing flair. He had the geographical instincts which the 
pursuit of them demands. 

On his first day David netted in all a profit of seventeen shillings 
and twopence, and at night he curled himself up ona mattress in 
the little back kitchen, with an old rug for covering, and a bit of 
fire, and slept the sleep of liberty.” 

To this little shop came one day his Uncle Reuben, accompanied 
by his sister Louie. Then, to his astonishment, he learnt that his 
father had left a sum of six hundred pounds for him and his sister. 
Uncle Reuben returned home to face the anger of Aunt Hannah, 
leaving the beautiful Louie with David. When Aunt Hannah 
found out that her husband had divulged the secret about the 


’ 


money.” She made a sound which turned him cold with terror—a 
sound of baffled weakness, pain, vindictive passion all in one. Then 
he fell helplessly to one side in his chair, and his grey head dropped 
on his shoulder.” 

“ Her working days were done.” 

Meanwhile David went to London, and there the employers of his 
dead father gave him the cheque for £600 and a letter. “It 


was old and brown ; it had been written with anguish, and it could 
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only be deciphered with difficulty. There had been no will, properly 
so called. Sandy had placed more confidence in the firm than in the 
law, and had left behind him merely the general indication of his 
wishes in the hands of his partner, who had specially befriended him. 
The provisions of it were as Sandy had described them to Reuben on 
his death-bed. Especially did the father insist that there should be 
no artificial restriction of age. 

“T wanted money most when I was nineteen, and I could have 
used it just as well then as I could at any later time.” 

Then, as to Louie, the letter ran :— 

“Let Davy have all the money, let him manage for her. I wont 
divide it; he must judge. He may want it all, and it may be best 
for them both he should have it. He’s got a good heart, I know 
that ; he'll not rob his sister. I lay it on him, now I’m dying, to 
be patient with her, and look after her. She’s not like other children. 
But it’s not her fault ; it was born in her. Let him see her married 
to a decent man, and then give her what’s honestly hers. That little 
lad has nursed me like a woman since I’ve been ill. He was always 
a good lad to me, and I'd like him to know when he’s grown up that 
his father loved him.” 

BOOK ITT. 
STORM AND STRESS. 
|) FTER this David went to Paris on business, taking his 





sister Louie with him. 

There he met Elise Delaunay, a young French 
artiste, who thus describes herself : 

“T am as vain as a peacock; yet when people 
admire anything—I do, I think them fools—roots! I am jealous and 
proud and absurd—so they all say ; yet a word, a look from a real 
artist—from one of the great men who /now—can break me, make 
me cry: Démélez ca, Monsieur, si vous pouvez?” 

Needless to say, David fell desperately in love with the unknown, 
the unforseen. 

“ He loves me—he does, really! Poor boy !” 

“The speaker was Elise Delannay. She was sitting alone on the 
divan in her atelier, trying on a pair of old Pompadour shoes, with 


large faded rosettes and pink heels, which she had that moment 
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routed out of a broker’s shop in the Rue de Seine, on her way back 
from the Luxembourg with David. They made her feet look enchant- 
ingly small, and she was holding her skirts that she might get a good 
took at them. 

Her conviction of David's passion did not, for some time, lessen 
her interest in the shoes; but at last she kicked them off, and flung 
herself back on the divan to think out the situation a little.” 

She loved herself and her art and, at last, she thought that she 
loved David. 

“T don’t know what is the matter with me !” she said, tremulously. 
“There is trouble in it, I know. It is the broken glass coming true. 
Mais, voyons! c’est plus fort que moi! Do you care so much ?— 
would it break your heart ?—would you let me work !—and never, 
never get in the way? Would you be content that art should come 
first and you second? Ican promise you no more than that—not 
one little inch! Wovu.p you be content? Say!” 

He accepts what she has to offer. 

An the end of the third day she threw herself upon him in a 
passion of gratitude and delight, lifting her soft mouth to be kissed. 

“ Embrasse-moi! Embrasse-moi! Blague ’ part—Je commence a 
me sentir artiste.” 

Now comes the finale. She wrote 

“Oh, David, David, I must go! I must. My life is imprisoned 
here with you—it beats its bars. Why did I ever let you persuade 
me—move me? And I should let you do it again. When you are, 
there I am weak. I am no cruel adventuress. I can’t look at you 
and torture you. But what I feel for you is notlove! . . 

Cest déja fini! Adieu! Adieu!” 

David’s anguish may be summed up in his landlady’s sentence— 

* C’est un fou !” 

Meanwhille, the sister who was confided to his care by his dying 
father had gone to live with a French sculptor of loose character. 
She tells David that her lover, Montjoie, “despises marriage” ; but 
this ceremony takes place in order that she may inherit her share of 
the legacy. Mr. Ancram, the lame minister, arrived in Paris at the 
right minute (a thing people only manage to do in novels), and 
carried David back to England. 

We must pass over the storms of David’s mental life after his 
return to Manchester, for these cannot possibly be described in a few 
short pages. 
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In the end he married Lucy Purcell. 
“Yet was it Lucy he kissed? Lucy he gathered in hisarms? Or 
was it rather Love itself ?—the love he had sought, had missed, but 
must still seek—and seek ? ” 


BOOK IV. 
MATURITY. 

% HE firm of Grieve and Co., of Manchester, had made 

| itself widely known, for some five years past, to 

the intelligence of northern England, by its large and 

increasing trade in pamphlets of a political, social, or 





economical kind. They supplied mechanics’ institutes, 
political associations, and workmen’s clubs ; nay, more, they had a 
system of bankers of their own, which bade fair to extend largely. 
To be taken up by Grieve and Co. was already an object to young 
politicians, inventors, or social reformers, who might wish, for one 
reason or another, to bring their names, or their ideas before the 
working-class of the North. 

And Grieve and Co. meant David, sitting, smoking, and reading in 
his arm chair.” 

David is reading long pages from his journal when he is thus pre- 
sented to us, and from them we gather that he has a little son, named 
Sandy, born about three years after his marriage ; that the printing 
business has been growing very large, and that he is going in for 
sharing profits with his employés; that his wife does not under- 
stand him or his work ; that his sister Louie is a fervent Catholic, 
and an affectionate mother ; and that he has passed into a conception 
of Christianity far more positive, fruitful, and human than he has yet 
held ;—a conception that he would fain believe the Christianity of the 
future. 





The diary is continued during a visit paid by David and his wife 
to Lord Driffield. He has been discussing religious questions with 
a Peer, a Dean, anda Canon. He asks “and can religion possibly 
DEPEND upon a long process of thought? How few can think their 
way to Him. Perhaps none, indeed, by the logical intellect alone. He 
reveals himself to the simple. Speak to me,to me also, O my Father ?” 

After his return home, Louie pays him a visit, accompanied by her 
little daughter: and we learn from her that the Elise Delaunay “is 
just a little frump now—nobody would ever look at her twice.” 
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Louie is not changed for the better, in spite of her maternal 
devotion and her Catholicism. She returns to Paris, with one hundred 
pounds that she wanted ; but before going away she excites Lucy’s 
suspicions about Eliza Delanay. 

David satisfies his wife concerning Elise ; and at the same time 
answers some other questions, 

“ David!” she broke out. ‘What is it you believe ? You know Dora 
thinks you believe nothing.” 

“Does she?” he said, with evident shrinking. “No, I don’t think 
she does.” 

Lucy instinctively moved her chair closer to him, and laid her head 
against his knee. 

“Yes, she does. But I don’t mind about that. I just wish you’d 
tell me why you believe in God, when you wont go to Church, and 
when you think Jesus was just—just a man.” 

She drew her breath quickly. She was making a first voyage of 
discovery in her husband’s deepest mind, and she was astonished at 
her own venturesomeness.” 

The conversation is too long to give here; but the replies of David 
are very like those which Robert Elsmere gave to his wife, when 
she put to him similar questions. 

“ At last Lucy looked up quickly. 

“‘T am glad,” she said, with a kind of sobh—“glad you think God 

ves us, and if Sandy and I were todie, you would find us again.” 

Instead of answering, he bent forward quickly and kissed her, 
She gave a little shrinking movement. 

“Oh! that poor cheek!” he said, remorsefully, “did I touch it? 
I hope Dr. Mildmay wont forget to-morrow.” 

The doctor comes next day, and to David’s dismay he says that 
Lucy’s cheek has been attacked by a sort of cancer. 

Lucy’s death is thus painted by the authoress :— 

“ The day passed, and the night began. The doctor, in his evening 
visit, said it would be a marvel if she saw the morrow. David sat 
beside the bed, his head bowed on the hand he held ; the nurse was 
in the farther corner. His whole life and hers passed before him; 
and in his mind there hovered perpetually the visage of the potter 
and the wheel. He and she—the Hand so unfaltering, so divine 
had bound them there, through resistance and anguish unspeakable 
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and now for him there was only a sense of absolute surrender and 
submission, which, in this hour of agony and exaltation, rose steadily 
into the ecstasy—aye, the vision of faith! In the pitying love 
which had absorbed his being he had known that ‘best’ at last 
whereat his craving youth had grasped ; and losing himself wholly 
had found his God. 

And for her, had not her weak life become one flame of love—a 
cup of the Holy Grail, beating and pulsating with the Divine Life ? 

The dawn came. She pulled restlessly at her white wrapper ; 
seemed to be in pain; whispered something of “a weight.” Then 
the last change came over her. She opened her eyes ; but they saw 
no longer. Nature ceased to exist, and the soul had long since 
yielded itself. With a meekness and piteousness of look not to be 
told, never to be forgotten, Lucy Grieve passed away.” 

Lucy’s death is followed by that of Louie’s little girl in Paris. 
After that Louie disappears ; and all David’s efforts to trace her 
are fruitless. He hears of Montjoie’s death in the hospital ; and he 
writes in his journal :— 

“ As I look back on the whole course of my relation to Louie, I 
am conscious only of a sickening sense of utter failure.” 

Later on, when back at the old farm, he fancies that he hears her 
voice calling “ David.” 

He returns to Paris to look for her ; and he meets Elise Delaunay, 
who is no longer an artiste, but an artizan, supporting a crippled 
husband. He leaves her, and hurries on to find his sister, the 
beautiful, wilful, Louie, who is living with a man she loves, “ mais qui 
nest pas Madame ” 

He finds her in her lover’s house, huddled over an iron stove, 
sobbing. 

“The iron in his soul melted. He ran up to her, he put his arms 
round her as he had never done in his life.” 

“Oh, you poor thing,” he cried, scarcely knowing what he said. He 
took her worn, tear-stained face, and, laying it on his shoulder, he 
kissed her, breathing incoherent words of pity and consolation. 

She submitted awhile, helpless with shock and amazement, and still 
shaken with the tempest of her own passion. But then came a 
moment when she pushed him away, and tried desperately to recover 
herself. 

“T don’t know what you want—you’re not going to have anything 
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to do with me now—you can’t. Let me alone ; it will be over soon 





—over one way or the other.” 

And she sat upright, one hand clenched on her knees, her frowning 
brows drawn together, and the tears falling in spite of her intense 
effort to drive them back. . . . . . 

“ Don’t—leave me alone,” she broke out at last, springing up. 
“T don’t want your help, I don’t want you ; I only want him, and I 
will have him, or we shall kill each other.” 

She paced to and fro, her hands clasped on her breast, her white 
face setting into a ghastly calm. David gazed at her with horror. 
This was another note! one which, in all their experience of each 
other, he had never heard on her lips before. 

She loved this man / this mean wretch, who had lived upon her, 
und betrayed her ; and, having got from her all she had to give, and 
was probably just about to cast her off into the abyss which yawns 
for such women as Louie. He had thought of her flight to him 
before as the frenzy of a nature which must have distraction at any 
cost from the unfamiliar and intolerable weight of natural grief. 
But this! One moment it cut the roots from hope—the next it 
nerved him to more vigorous action. ‘ You cannot have him,” he 
said, steadily and sternly. “I have listened to the talk here for 
your sake. He is already within point of deserting you. Every 
one else in this place knows that he is tired of you—that he is 
unfaithful to you.” 

She dropped into her chair with a groan, Even her energies were 
spent ; she was all but fainting, and her miserable heart knew, with 
more certainty than David himself did, that all he said was true.” 

At last David almost persuades her to go away with him, and 
goes to get a sledge to take them to Fontainebleau. 

He walked briskly back to the cottage, opened the outer door, 
was astonished to hear neither voice nor movement, to see nothing 
of the charwoman Louie had spoken of—rushed to the studio 
and entered. 

‘She sat in the tall chair, her hands dropping over the arms, her 
head hanging forward. The cold sunlight shone on her open and glaz- 
ing eyes—on the red and black of her dress, on the life stream 
dripping—among the folds, on the sharp-curved Algerian dagger at 
her feet. She was quite dead. Even in the midst of his words of 

hope, the thought of self-destruction—of her mother—had come 
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upon her and absorbed her. That capacity for sudden intolerable 
despair which she had inherited, rose to its full height when she had 
driven David from her—guided her mad steps, her unshrinking 
hand.” 

“ He knelt by her—called for help, laid his ear to her heart, 
her lips. Then the awfulness of the shock, and of his self-reproach, 
the crumbling of all his hopes, became too much to bear. Conscious- 
ness left him, and when the woman of whom Louie had spoken had 
actually come in, a few minutes later, she found the brother lying 
against the sister’s knee, his arms outstretched across her ; while the 
dead Louie, with fixed and frowning brows, sat staring beyond him 
into eternity ;—a figure of wild fate—freed at last and for ever from 
that fierce burden of herself.” 

There is an epilogue. But we prefer to leave David Grieve thus, 
without comment. Readers must judge the book for themselves. The 
history of David Grieve is given here—not his character. 
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S7RAVELLERS proceeding along the gorge which sepa- 





rates the Virful en Dor mountain from that of Furnica 
come upon the Jalomitza river, one of the deep sources 
of which springs from an immense cavern of stalactites. 
In front of this cavern there stands a small convent, 
which was built many years ago. The cavern is said to be intermin- 
able, for those who have once entered it have never been known to 
re-appear. 

Formerly the cave was the dwelling of a monstrous enchanter, who 
was said to be always on the look-out for maidens, whom he carried 
off from the fields where they were at work, from their paternal 
homes, and even from the foot of the altar. It was said that they 
followed him without resistance, and that when once gone away they 
were never again seen by mortal eye. Many courageous daring 
youths had sworn to deliver them ; had even called out to the 
enchanter by name, “ Bucore! Bucore!” but neither the enchanter 
nor any one of the maidens ever came forth. 

In the pretty village of Bucar, at the foot of the Bucegi mountain, 
there dwelt beautiful Jalomitza, a young woman, who swore that no 
matter under what form the Enchanter presented himself to her, and 
no matter what fallacious promises he made to her, she would never 
be induced to follow him. ‘“ Even were he to carry me into the cave,” 
said she, “I should find some means of escaping.” 

This was very audacious speech on her part ; and old people, when 
they heard her boasting, shook their heads, shrugged their shoulders, 
and said, ‘** When the Enchanter desires thee thou wilt do as others 


have done, and wilt follow him from inclination.” 
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But a length of time elapsed before anything occurred to put the 
courage of the young girl to the proof. Jalomitza was the pride of- 
the village, for she was very fair to look upon, with her peach-like 
cheeks, fresh red lips, wavy yellow hair, and deep blue eyes, which 
were all in accordance with the finely chiselled nose, and transparent 
nostrils. From above her richly embroidered dress, there issued a 
delicate throat, white as the driven snow, while the tiny rebellious 
yellow curls which escaped from the thick plaits of her hair, resisting 
all discipline, curled naturally on her neck and forehead. 

There was one youth from the village who had constituted himself 
her follower wherever she might go—at the fountain, in the fields, 
at the weekly Sunday dance—but she did not take much notice of 
poor Coman, though he was a very comely youth and well to do. 
He possessed fields of his own, horses, cows, buffaloes, and sheep, and 
he usually wore a waistcoat of white sheepskin richly embroidered in 
colours, and a long white mantle lined with red cloth, bordered with 
gold and coloured needlework. Many young girls looked with favour 
on Coman ; and Jalomitza was the only one who never seemed to 
think of him at all. Her dreams were only of the Enchanter 
Bucore, and of the means of combating him so as to avenge the loss 
of all those poor young women who had fallen into his snares, 

It was on a fine Sunday afternoon, while the heated dancers were 
themselves awhile resting, that suddenly the sounds of a flute were 
heard which was played so melodiously that the young folks were 
utterly astonished. 

They looked around with curiosity, and espied a young shepherd 
leaning against a tree, his feet crossed one over the other, calm and 
composed, as if he had grown there, and yet no one had seen him 
come, and to all of them he was quite a stranger. He played and 
played, but as if for himself alone. Once he raised his eyes and 
looked full at Jalomitza, who had drawn near to listen to his exqui- 
site music, and stood with parted lips and quivering nostrils. 

After a short lapse of time, again he raised his eyes to hers—yet 
a third time and his gaze dwelt more fixedly. Then Coman 
whispered in her ear, ‘Go away from this, Jalomitza ; that man is 
impertinent ;” but the shoulders and elbows of the young girl exhi- 
bited a gesture of impertinence. 

“ Jalomitza,” he repeated, “are you not ashamed to be looked on 
in that manner ? 
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Still she gave him no answer, but turned her back towards him ; 


 Jalomitza,” he cried, “I tell you that this shepherd is none other 





than the Enchanter Bucore.” 






























At this saying the shepherd bowed his head, but did not cease 
playing. 

Jalomitza felt her heart grow icy cold, and her throat became dry 
and parched. 

“How can you know that?” said she, with a provoking air, not, 
however, without being unable to prevent her lips from trembling. 

“‘T know it because I feel it, and I feel it because I love you. I 
see, also, that he pleases you, and I fear that you will be his victim, 
like all those who have gone before.” _ 

“T! Never! I swear it to you,” said she, growing deathly pale. 

The shepherd approached, and, holding out his flute, said to 
Coman, “ Here is my flute. Will you take it and try your hand?” 

Without considering what he was doing, Coman seized the 
instrument and commenced playing, but with such verve and spirit 
that he was astonished at his own performance. He composed fresh 
Roumanian dances, such as he had never before heard; but he 
remarked that no matter what the dance might be, each time it was 


the shepherd who gave his hand to Jalomitza. 


Then he began a sorrowful song, so pathetically sorrowful that the 
women had tears in their eyes ; and Jalomitza entreated him to 


leave off this strain of melancholy. 


But he was not to be dissuaded, and still continued to play, 
wearing an expression of deep sorrow on his countenance. 

Soon evening approached, and the dancers began to disperse— 
some in groups, some alone. 

Coman remained, and Jalomitza also, as if chained to his side ; 
but the shepherd had disappeared. 

“Cease those sounds, Coman,” cried she ; “ you rend my heart to 
pieces. You know that though I do not love you, I have sworn 
never to belong to any other. Be reasonable, I beseech you, and put 
aside that flute.” 

But still Coman continued his music ; sometimes gayly, as if he 
were disposed to be merry ; then in such a dolorous fashion that the 


very nightingales in the wooded vale below replied to him. 
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Near, and still nearer, came a nightingale ; and by the light of the 
moon the maiden saw the bird perch itself on Coman’s head, and 
accompany him in its song. 

Then the bird gradually withdrew itself ; but Jalomitza, attracted 
by its warbling, followed it all the night long, without knowing in 
what direction she was going. Coman also followed the bird through 
the valley, to the edge of a stream. 

When morn approached the bewildered maiden pressed her hand to 
her forehead, and cried out, “Where am I? I must be far from my 
home ; and this country seems quite strange to me. Coman, where 
are we? Iam afraid—that bird—that bird was Bucore.” 

Coman endeavoured to reassure her, but in vain. 

Soon after this a beautiful saddle-horse came in sight. Prancing 
along the valley, and bounding towards Jalomitza, it rubbed its nose 
against her shoulder. : 

“Oh,” cried she, “if I were but a bird, I could escape from the 
caresses of this monster.” 

Scarcely had she said this than her form took that of a dove, which 
winged its flight far away into the mist ; but the horse, now changed 
to a falcon, from a great height pounced down upon her, and carried 
her off in his talons to the mountain. 

“ Ah! were I but a field flower,” screamed she in terror ; andina 
moment she grew into a blue forget-me-not by the river’s side. 

The falcon, now changed to a butterfly, hovered around her, 
alighted on her, and caressed her with its wings. 


? 


‘* Were I but a trout in a stream,” now thought Jalomitza; and 
immediately she was turned into a silvery fish; but the butterfly 
became a net which caught the trout and held it up in the air until 
it thought it would die. Half dead the poor young-thing cried 
“were I but a lizard.” 

Immediately she was gliding swiftly along across herbs and flowers, 
and thought to hide herself under every leaf or every stone; but 
from a neighbouring stone there sprang out a serpent which so fasci- 
nated her with its terrible eyes that she remained motionlesss. 

Then thought she “if I could but take the form of a nun, in a 
convent at least I should be hidden.” 

Then above her head there slowly rose the cupola of a church, in 
which the lights were burning, and a solemn chant was being sung 


by some hundreds of nuns. Wearing the vestments of a nun, Jalo- 
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mitza knelt before the image of a Saint, her heart beating with fear, 
though she still had hope that the sanctuary would be her 
protection. 

With gratitude she raised her eyes to the face of the image and 
met the face of Bucore peering down upon her His eyes fascinated 
her so that she was unable to move away, even though the church 
was now empty. 

When night approached the eyes of the image grew luminous, and 
burned her like fire, while her tears flowed without ceasing on the 
cold stonesagn which she knelt. 

“Ah!” cried she. “ Even in a consecrated holy place I cannot be 
at peace! Were I but a cloud!’ 

Then the cupola above her opened, spread out, and became 
vvadually the vault of Heaven, in which, as a cloud, she floated to a 
prodigious height. But her persecutor now became the wind, and 
pursued her to the north, to the south, to the east, to the west, all 
round the globe. 

“ Better a grain of sand than this,” cried the weary storm-driven 
cloud, which quickly fell to the earth as a tiny grain of golden sand. 
Bucore was now, however, a peasant, walking barefoot in the bed of 
the stream in search of gold-dust. 

Next Jalomitza became a drop of dew on a gentienella flower, but 
there her persecutor was a sunbeam, and overwhelmed her with light 
and heat. 

As a young gazelle she now sprang up, leaping from rock to rock ; 
but she unhappilly missed her footing, and fell straight into the cave 
of the Enchanter, who took the form of a sportsman, and followed 
on her track, crying out, “ At length I hold thee in my power !” 

In terror she flew further and further into the grotto until she 
reached its extremity. There she found herself surrounded by tall 
upright stones, which were the forms of beautiful young women, 
trom whose eyes fell unquenchable tears. 

“Oh! fly !” cried a hundred voices at the same time ; “fly from 
hence, unfortunate maiden. If thou receivest a kiss from him who 
pursues thee thou wilt be turned to stone like ourselves.” 

At this moment an arrow was shot and came traversing the whole 
length of the cave and grazed the shoulder of the fugitive gazelle. In 


the agony of death she exclaimed “If I had been a stream, I could 
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have escaped from him,” and suddenly she was precipitated from the 
grotto in the shape of an impetuous turbulent river. 

The Enchanter hurled a terrible malediction, and becoming himself 
a rock, seized and tried to hold fast in his embrace the stream which 
always escaped him. 

Coman shortly afterwards reached the grotto, and concentrating 
all his strength flung the flute against the rock on whose grimacing 
face he recognised that of Bucore, and the enchantment was at an 
end. ° 

In future neither Bucore nor Jalomitza could change their form, 
and to this day the Jalomitza continues its turbulent course, 
and the rock Bucore remains with out-stretched arms. 

Coman built a chapel at the entrance to the grotto, and became a 


hermit, passing his days in mournful contemplation of his beloved 


Jalomitza. 


THe Enp. 











GOSSIP ABOUT 





NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 


fo ——a)| UFFERERS from Kiplingitis do not generally know 
| that the disease was introduced here by Mr, Arthur 
Wheeler, editor of Zhe Home and Colonial Mai. 
This gentleman’s name may be seen on the six- 





penny edition of Mr. Kipling’s books, published 
by Messrs, Sampson Low, Marston and Co. Mr. Wheeler is avery 
handsome man, a recluse seldom seen out of his office in the Strand. 
The Home and Colonial Mail farms the bookstalls in India, just as 
Smith does those over here. 


a ” * * 


Mr. J. M. Barrie, author of “‘ The Little Minister,” was brought out 
by Dr. Nicol, in The British Weekly. He is well-known to a large 
class of Nonconformist readers in Scotland, under the name of 
Gavin Ogilvy. Mr. Barrie is said to consume more smoke than any 
other living novelist. 

* * * * 

Publishers can gauge the market of a novelist to a shilling. 
Walter Besant is down at present, Ryder Haggard is coming up 
again, Marion Crawford takes the biggest cheques of all just now. 


. * * 7 


A very interesting case will shortly be tried in the Law Courts, 
A young lady showed to a novelist some letters that had passed 
between herself and a gentleman she was about to marry, and the 
novelist published the correspondence as original matter. The en- 
gagement was broken off, and the gentleman is now bringing an action 


against the young lady and the novelist. 


. - * * 


Mr. Bernard Shaw is a nephew of Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Mr. Cashel 
Hoey died this month, after two years illness. All will sympathise 
with the widow, who is generous to a fault, a typical Lrishwoman, 


* . * * 


Mrs. Lutz (Sister Rose Gertrude), is said to be at work upon a 
novel. It will contain, probably, an account of the newspaper boom she 
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had here, her triumphful journey across America, and the reception of 
the grand piano at Honolulu. Mrs. Lutz should call her novel “ A 


Lost Ideal,” 


* * * - 


Stepniak has a charming little house in Bedford Park, overlooking 
green fields and pastures new. He says that his novel was too 
scientific, and that when he has time to write another work of fiction 


it will be of a much lighter character, 


+ * Xk x 
Miss Clementina Black seems to have forsaken fiction for 
economics. She has real literary ability, and is an excellent critic, 


although she lacks the verve of a novelist. 
*% * . * 


Miss Black’s sister married Mr, Edward Garnett, author of the 
* Paradox Club,” son of Dr. Richard Garnett, of the British Museum. 


* * “ * 

The rules concerning novel-reading are very strict now in the 
British Museum Reading Room. No longer may readers munch bis- 
cuits over a yellow-back, or mark a shilling shocker with bits of 
cheese. A serious reason must be found for the study of a novel, 


written down and given to the authorities ! 


* * * * 

It is said that half of the lady readers have ceased to haunt the 

chairs and tables, and that the flirtations are on the decrease. The 
Yeading Room is a little less stuffy in consequence. 


+ * * 7 


Mr, Charles Keary, author of that very clever novel, “ A Marriage 
de Convénanee,” was for many years employed in the British 
Museum. He passed in and out almost unnoticed. Certainly he 
did not gain his knowledge of the world there ! 


Mr. Rider Haggard is dictating his new work to a typist. 


7 * * 


Mrs, Campbell Praed composes on a typewriter. 


os * 7 * 
“« Please, ma’am, I couldn’t get ‘Darwin’s Worms’ at the library, so 
I brought ‘ Ouida’s Moths,’” said a flunkey to his mistress. 


John Strange Winter's ‘Golden Gates,” which has lately taken 
the dreary title of ‘“ Winter’s Weekly,” misled readers, it is said, 
by its celestial name, This reminds one of the old lady whosent to 


- 
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the library for Miss Braddon’s “Taken at the Flood,” in the hope of 


learning something about the deluge. 


* * 7 * 


























Mrs, Alexander’s novels are very much read in the colonies. She 
publishes chiefly with Mr. White. No living authoress has a larger 
circle of devoted friends. She is loved and admired by all who 


inake her acquaintance. 


* * - * 


Ibsen and Bjornson are both busy with works that will be pub- 
lished this year. 


3 * 
Bjornson, who for many years has been receiving a State allow- 
ance, has refused to accept it any longer, because such assistance has 


heen refused to his friend, Kielland. 


Alexander Kielland, whose “ Tales from Two Countries ” has been 
translated into English, is one of the boldest and the most talented 
of present-day Scandinavian novelists. * 

‘ ° e 

“T am very much pleased to hear that ‘ Stepniak,’ a person who 
has always interested me much, admires my work, and is going to 
write about it,” writes Mrs. Margaret Woods, from Trinity College, 
Oxford. 


* + + * 


Mrs. Woods’ “ Village Tragedy ” has been translated into Russian. 


* « * ° 
Two learned German professors were disputing lately as to who 
could best pronounce the most difficult words of the English language. 
“How do you pronounce D--c-k-e-n-s?” asked one. ‘“ Dickens,” 
replied the other. ‘ No,” said the first, “it’s pronounced Boz.” 
* * * * 

“Do you really think that my wife’s book has shaken the Christian 
religion?” Mr. Ward is said to have asked a friend in London. 
“Shaken it! my dear fellow,” replied the friend; “why she has 
shattered it to pieces.” 

* * * * 

If so, the Hughenden postcard, which makes a novelist, just as the 
Prince of Wales’ smile used to make a professional beauty, is respon- 
sible for a very great part of the earthquake. 

* * * * 


“ Mr. Watt, the authors’ agent in Paternoster Square, gets on very 
well with us,” said a well-known publisher. “But I wish that 
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authors would take the trouble to look through our books, and 
manage their own business. That would be the quickest way of 


getting rid of dishonest publishers—much the quickest.” 


* te 3 aS 
An amusing At Home was given a short time ago by a publisher. 
His clients were present ; and while he walked up and down amongst 


them, they criticised the furniture, wondering who had paid for it. 


* . * . 
“T am sure that sofa was bought out of my last book,” whispered 
a young man to a young woman. 
a * % a 
“Tf so, my story paid for the piano,” she replied. The publisher 
was blissfully unconscious of what was going on; and his wife 
smiled while talking to a man who declared afterwards that the dress 


she wore had come out of his pocket. 


% w * 
The father of Charlotte Bronté induced her to leave the end of 
one of her novels in mystery, and similar attempts were made to 
influence the course of “ Mill on the Floss.” It has been reserved 


” 


for Mr. Kipling to insért a “ happy ending” at the beck and call of 
a magazine editor, or at least, having done so, to let the public into 
his secret. 

% % ’ * 

Matrimonial advertisements have no very pleasant flavour, either in 
real life or in fiction. Yet a recent writer has made admirable use of 
one. Miss Dougall, the author of “ Beggars All,” introduces her hero 
and heroine by an advertisement without the slightest outrage of taste 
or good feeling. The book is well worth reading as a careful and 
daring study of character, a picture of commonplaceness that is not 
vulgarity, and poverty that is not sordid. Its author, we believe, has 
been writing for some years, but has caught the ear of thé public for 
the first time in the above novel. Once known, we hope she may not 


be lost sight of, for she is an unusual woman. 


* * * % 

Some modern novelists might with advantage adopt the old plan 
of printing indexes at the end of their works. Such would not be 
out of place in George Eliot’s novels, and might be almost demanded 
in Mr. George Meredith’s. 


* * * * 


We have before us an old seven-volume edition (the third) of Sir 





Charles Grandison, with its really entertaining index, where we find 
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such entries as the following :—“ Discretion and gratitude, the 
corner-stones of the matrimonial fabric, vii. 35, see prudence” ; and 
“ Education, female, the time for it from seven to fourteen” 
(tempera mutant ur!) “and why I, 10.” Then the index is followed 


by a list of the “ similes and allusions in the foregoing seven volumes.” 


. . * * 

It may certainly be laid down as a general rule that in fiction 
sequels are a mistake. Yet an author, who has often fallen in this 
very attempt, once succeeded marvellously therein, against all 
precedent. Mr. Stockton’s tantalising “ Lady and the Tiger ” is almost 


’ 


perfect, his “ Discourager of Hesitancy ” continues the story without 


finishing or spoiling it. 
* * * * 

The chief aim of the ordinary novelist is perhaps to represent men 
and women in love. On this subject they and everyone should 
read Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s essay in “ Virginibus puerisque”; but Mr. 
J. M. Barrie once described the sentiment in a sentence. “ Her 
manner to him underwent such a change that he began to have a 


high opinion of himself. This is often called falling in love.” 


3 7 * . 
“Katharine Lee” is the wife of a British Museum official who 
lives at Harrow. 
’ ; * 
Mrs. Lovett Cameron is said to give smoking concerts. 
* + * * 

Mrs. Lynn Linton, who writes such caustic articles on fin-de-siécle 
young women, has a large circle of young lady friends. They 
worship her ; and she lavishes upon them enough affection to counter- 
act all her venom in the Press. 

. , * * 

Mr. Grant Allen is abroad for the winter. His nephew, Mr. Grant 
Richards, is engaged on the Review of Reviews. No young man in 
London has a greater knowledge of novels. The Novel Review has 


to thank him for much kindness. 
= 7 ~ * 

Mr. Rider Haggard is like a big boy in his family circle; a 
charming host and companion. His wife regulates all his social 
engagements, and takes a keen interest in his work. 

* . * * 

Mr. Justin Macarthy is a most amiable, sympathetic man. He 

has only two ideas—the Irish Question and Literature. His son is 


New England—a brilliant critic. 
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Mrs. Hodgson Burnett makes about £4,000 a year by her articles 
and novels. She edits a column for children in a prominent Ameri- 
can paper, for which she receives fifteen hundred a year. 


* aa * * 
Why does every novelist thirst after stage craft ? 
* * oa * 
“We all doit,” remarks Mrs. Clifford; “ but all of our plays do not 


see the footlights.” 


* ° * * 

“The best novels do not lend themselves to the drama,” declares 
Mrs. Mitchell, the charming American actress. “For instance, 
‘Anna Karénina,’ the best novel of modern times, would be 
impossible on the stage. Yet what actress has not thirsted to play 


Anna?” 


* 7 * *. 
Mrs. Edward Kennard tells her friends that she cannot conceive 


what people find to admire in her sporting novels. 


Mrs. Campbell Praed has an intense sympathy with occult matters. 
She attends the Catholic Church ; but is a good deal influenced by 
occultism. She carries on a correspondence with the land of her 
birth, and is en rapport with the Antipodeans. She isa beautiful, and 


a very intellectual woman. 


. . 7 x 


Mrs. Walford was one of the Colquhouns of Luss. She is of the 
county type, hospitable, good natured, and shrewd. “I am Mr. 


Walford’s wife,” she says. Mr. Walford has never been “ Mrs. 
Walford’s husband.” Ler home is at Cranbrooke Hall, Ilford. 


. . . * 

We have received from Moscow an Almanac, entitled ‘“ Help to 
the Sufferers.” It contains many interesting stories, by popular 
Russian authors, which have been collected and published for the 
benefit of the starving peasants. The preface states that the editor 
was obliged to refuse many of the stories sent to him, although all 
of the work was gratuitous. Tolstoi, Karolenko, and other eminent 
writers have taken part in this Almanac, 

« * * ‘ 

Tolstoi’s story is founded on an old legend of the Volga. It is 
about a poor peasant, who is persecuted by the Governor of the 
Province. At the end the Governor meets with a wholly unexpected 


punishment. 
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Korolenko, who is known to the English public as the author of 
“The Blind Musician,” gives to the almanac a beautiful sketch, 
called ‘The River Swells.” The principal character in this story, a 
ferryman, is apathetic and slovenly in everyday life, but full of 
energy and resource in the time of danger. Korolenko is a strong, 
healthy man, of about thirty-seven. His energetic face is of a 
Slavonic type. He has adark beard and bright eyes. He lives with 
his father and mother, his married sister, and his wife and children. 
When he was banished to Siberia, his parents followed him; giving 
up every comfort in order to be near their son. He returns their 
devotion. 
* . * . 
* The Change,” by Artel 


lished last yearin Russia. It describes Russian society. The 


, is one of the most important novels pub- 
nobility is described as losing power and influence, and as being 
replaced by merchants and rich peasants. Then there comes into 
play the extremes of the two cultures, the higher one that has lost 
its grip on real life, and the lower one that is fed by practical sur- 
roundings. The latter is, of course, victorious. Artel is a con- 
firmed democrat. He lives on’ a small farm which he cultivates 
himself. Just now, he devotes all his time to the starving peasants 
of the district. 
* . * * 

Next month the Novel Review will have a portrait of Emilia Pardo 
Bazan, and her character-sketch, written by her intimate friend, 
Mrs. Cunninghame Graham. This great Spanish novelist is now 
living in Madrid, where she edits a very successful monthly review, 
to which she contributes all the articles and stories. She is also 
writing a novel, which has been bought at a large price by an 
American publisher. In person she is short and dark. She dresses 
well, is an admirable conversationalist, and a very remarkable 
woman. When she visits her native town of Coruiia, she is always 
received by the whole population. Imagine an English town turning 
out to meet anyone but a prince—or a buffoon! But the Spaniards 
are mere barbarians, and do not stop to enquire if talent has a suit- 
able balance at the bank. Emilia Pardo Bazan will, probably before 
long, be made a member of the Spanish Academy, and may, before 
she ends her life, take a place as a Deputy for Corufia in the 


Spanish Cortes. 
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Mrs. Cunninghame Graham, whose translation of her friend’s 


Emilia Pardo Bazan story appears in our current number, is about 






to publish her very important work, namely, “The Life of S. 





Theresa.” Mrs. Graham’s short stories are known to us; and great 








things are expected of her book, upon which she has spent years of 
labour. Mrs. Graham’s photograph in the Review of Reviews did 
her faint justice. She is an exceedingly pretty and charming 


woman. 
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NOVELS AND 





STORIES OF THE MONTH. 


Allen, Grant es ... “A Sinner’s Sentence.” 3 vols. 
Chatto and Windus. 
Ainsworth, W. H. _... ... “The Miser’s Daughter.” A 
Tale. Routledge. 1s. 6d. 
Alexander, Mrs. _ ... “A Crooked Path.” Hurst and 
Blackett. -.3s. 6d, 
Alexander, Mrs. ike ... **Mammon.” <A Novel. 3 vols. 


Heinemann. 31s. 6d. 
Beattie, Thomas Ross ... “ Panbauiso, a Kaffir Hero; or 
Scenes from Savage Life.” 


Sampson Low, Marston. 6s. 


Cresswell, Henry yes ... “Fairest of Three.” 3 vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 
Connor, Marie Leighton ... “The Lady of Balmerino; a 


Romance of Grampians.” 
Trischler and Co. 
Cushing, Paul _ ... “Cut with his own Diamond.” 
3 vols. Blackwood and Son. 
Crawford, F. M. se ... “Khaled, a Tale of Arabia.” 
New Ed. Macmillan and 
Co. 6s. 


Desart, Earl of ai ... “™Helen’s Vow.” Sonneuschein. 
ds. 6d. 

Fenn, G. M. a ... “The New Mistress.” Chatto. 

Fogerty, J. ... _ .. “Mr. Jocko.” 3 vols. Ward 


and Downey. 
Fonblanque, Albany de ... “Jedwood Justice.” Bentley 


and Sons. 


Griffiths, C. sad ... “Corinthia Marazion.” 3 vols. 
Gordon, Julien ‘0s .. “Vampires: Mademoislle 

Réséda.” Ward, Lock and Co. 
Gray, Annabel Gray... .. “Through Rifted Clouds.” 2 


vols. Eden, Remington & Co. 
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Haggard, H. Rider 
Haggard, Capt. Andrew 


Harte, Bret ... 


By the author of “Melly Bawn” 


Marryat, Capt. 
Muddoch, J. E. 


Mercier, Mrs. 
Meredith, George 


Marryat, Florence 


Martin, Emily 


Marsden, Thalia 
Maupassant, Guy de 


McLennan, M. 


Mitford, B. ... 
Norris, C. M. 


Newman, Mrs, 
Peard, Frances Mary ... 


Phillips, Mrs. A. 


Praed, Mrs, Campbell ... 















Novels and Stories of the Month. 


* Beatrice.” Fourth Ed. Long- 
mans. 3s. 6d. 

“Leslie’s Fate; and Hilda Arrow- 
smith.” 

“A First Family of Tasajara.” 
2 vols. Macmillan and Co. 12s, 

“ Life’s Romance.” F. White. 2s 


“ Jacob Faithful.” Howe. 
‘« Stormlight.” New Ed. 


Ward and Lock. 
‘“‘ Aruin Field, or Life’s Reality.” 
“The Tragic Comedians.” New 
Ed. Ward and Lock. 


“ Facing the Footlights.” New 
Ed. F. White. 1s. 6d. 
“Even mine own Familiar 
Friend.” 2 vols. Sampson 

Low. 2s. 

“Tdonea.” Eden, Remington, 
and Co. 

“The Odd Number.” Trans- 
lated. 

“Muckle Jock,” and _ other 


Stories of Peasant Life in 
the North. 3s. 6d. 
“The Weird of Deadly Hollow.” 
Cheap Ed, 2s. 
“ Never Say Die.” 
Lock. 1s. 6d. | 


“Begun in Jest.” 3 


Ward and 


vols. 
Murray, 

“No Rent.” Stevens, Strand. ls, 

“The Baroness.” A Dutch 
Story. 
Co, 


* 4 Rude Awakening.” 


2 vols. Bentley and 


3 vols. 


1 ‘idchler and Co. 
“The 


» 


Romance of a Chalet.” 
White and Co. 


2 vols. 
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“Priests and Peopie.” 3 vols.*' 
Eden, Remington, and Co. 


Roberts, M, ... ane ... “King Billy of Ballarat,” and 
other Stories. Laurence 
and B. 

Reade, C._.... ae ... “A Perilous Secret.” New Ed. 
Chatto, 2s. 

Russell, W. Clark ies ... “Alone on the Wide, wide Sea.” 

Rigby, Cuthbert 7a. ... “From Midsummer to Martin- 


mas.” George Allen. 

Rose, Frederick W._... ... “I Will Repay.” Eden, Rem- 
ton and Co. 

Sergeant, Adeline uel ... **Under False Pretences.” 3 
vols. Ward and Downey. 

Scarron, P. ... ae ... “The Comical Romance and 
Other Tales.” 2 vols. Lau- 


ence and B. 2s. 


Stoker, B. ... sa ... “The Snake’s Pass.” Low. 
Sizer, J. C. ... i .... “ Dickon o’ Greenwood.” 2s. 
Tolstoi (Count Leo)... ... “The Old Devil and the Three 


Little Devils,” etc. Temple 
Publishing Company. 

“Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill.” 
Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. 





Victor, H. ... san .... “Mariam: or Twenty-one Days.” 
Macmillan. 

Wilford, Florence _ ... “ Vivia.” A Modern Story. 

Winter, J. 8. ae ... “The Other Man’s Wife.” F. 
White. 

Wassermann, Lilias ... ... “The Daffodils.” Chatto and 
Windus. 

Ward, Wm. Humphrey ... “The History of David Greve.” 

, 3 vols. Smith and Elder. 

Weyman, Stanley J. ... ... “The Story of Francis Cludde.” 
Cassel and Co. 

Wilde, Oscar a ... “Lord Arthur Savile’s- Crime.” 
Osgood, McIlvaine and Co. 

Yorke, Curtis e ... “A Romance of Modern London.” . 
3 vols. White and Co 
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ne NEW TRANSLATIONS. 
“In Two Moods.” — From the Russian of Korolenko.— 
Heinemann, 5s. 


“The Comical Romance,” and other tales; by Paul Scarron. 
Done into English by Tom Brown, of Shifnal; John Savage and 
others. With an introduction by J. J. Jusseraud. Illustrated 
from the designs of Oudry. 2 vols.—Lawrence and Bullen. 


« Jonquille, or The Swiss Smuggler.”—Translated from the French 
of T. Combe by B Beatrix L. Tollemache.—Percival and Co., 6s. 








WHAT TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARIES. 


* Tess of the D’Urbevilles ” as ran Thomas Hardy. 
The book of 1891. 
“ History of David Grieve ” ene Mrs. Ward. 
The novel of the mn 
" The Tragic Comedians ” es ove George Meredith. 


New edition, with excellent Denieiivaltidi by Mr. Clement Shorter, 
Editor of Illustrated London News. 


“Hester Vanhomrigh” ... ner Mrs. Margaret Woods. 
Very learned. Character of Vanessa poor. Stella good. Swift 
odious. 
“The Blue Pavilions” ... sie Jan Q. 
Author has Se better. 


“The Story of the Glittering Plain” id William Morris. 
“ Muckle Jock, and other Stories of Peasant Life in 


the North” ... we Malcolm M’Lennan. 
These delightful stories were first published some twenty years 
ago. ; 
“ Priests and People ”... one _ Miss McKerley. 
A turgid novel, with an immensity of original thought, but no 
literary style. 


“Love or Money” _... sa vas Katharine Lee. 
A story sure to please country readers. 
“ A Study in Scarlet” _ ne Doyle A. Conan. 


Published first some years ago. Good, but not to be compared 
with Michah Clarke. [Illustrations by Mr. George Hutchinson 
excellent. 
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Eric Brighteyes ... Rider Haggard. 
A new edition of a cabal anaes book full of power and 


imagination. 

“ Tales of Two Countries.” — Alexander Kielland. 
Stories that make one think. 

«“ A new Saint’s Tragedy.” ... jon Thomas Pinkerton. 


Agatha, the heroine, is a fine conception. A powerful story. 
“The Flight of the Shadow.” on George Macdonald. 
A weird and striking tale. 

“ Dr. and Mrs. Gold.” = an Edith Barnett. 


This episode in the history of a Cause will have attractions for 
believers in Causes. But it is depressing. 


“ Vivia.” A modern story. va Florence Wilford. 
A very pretty love story, with a charming heroine. 





“The New Mistress.” sea a George Manville Fenn. 

“ Old House by the River.” oe Pseudonym Library. 

“ Cecilia de Noel.” a ve Lanoe Falconer. 
A beautiful conception of a good woman. 

“ A King’s Daughter.” is oes J. Cardella. 


Not original, but suited to a large class of readers who run on the 


old lines. 

“Corinthia Marazion.” we By the late Mrs. Beckett. 
“ Mr. Jocks.” isi sats ‘ne J. Fogerty. 
“ Jedwood Justice.” sae te A. de Fonblanque. 
“ Pepita Jimenez.” ... aoe jas Juan Valera. 


Translated from the Spanish. 
“ A Daughter of Heth.” cr on William Black. 


The first volume of a new and complete edition of Mr. William 
Black’s novels. Not to have read this is to argue oneself a literary 
idiot. 

“ A Knave and a Fool” ot ... Jessie Krikorian. 
Much praised by the Court Journal. 


“ A Garrison Romance ” ... Mrs. Leith Adams. 
A book that will be called ‘ " divi ine” by young ladies. 








FOR SWEET LOVE'S SAKE. 
By J. E. MUDDOCK, 


Author of “ As the Shadows Fall,” ‘A Wingless Angel,” “ The Mystery 
of Jasper Canin,” “ From the Bosom of the Deep,” “ The Dead Man’s 
Secret,” “ Stories Weird and Wonderful,” ete. 


Si Tamour est un vice, c'est un vice plus beau que toutes les vertus. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


TOO LATE, 


decision to go to America in search of Miss Easton 
have already been told. Possibly some people may 





3} say that this decision was Quixotic and foolish, but 


such objectors could have but a limited notion of the strength of a 





man’s true love for a woman. Men in all ages have done infinitely 
more Quixotic and foolish deeds on behalf of women than this 
trip of Robert's. 

He was a young man whose sincerity would not admit of a possible 
doubt. He possessed ample means and leisure, and knowing now 
that Daisy had been wilfully deceived, he would not have been true 
to his nature had he not at once have made some attempt to discover 
her. To make this attempt through an emissary was possibly to 
court failure ; and believing, as he did, in the good principle that if 
you want a thing done well do it yourself, he never hesitated for a 
moment what course to pursue, 

To Miss Rigby he communicated his intention of going abroad in 
search of Daisy, but after the terrible confession, that lady had sunk 
in a lethargic state that was little short of coma, and the family 
physician whom Robert summoned to her aid, gave it as his opinion 
that her life was in great danger, and that even if she recovered her 
reason would be affected. 

Robert was deeply grieved at this news; and although by her 
foolish and thoughtless conduct she had greatly contributed towards 
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the sorrow that had fallen upon the dear old home, he cherished no 
atom of resentment against her. He could not allow this one 
foolish act of her life, fatal in its consequences though it had been, 
to render null and void all her years of self-sacrificing devotion to 
the family. 

His brother William, on the other hand, was rather disposed to 
take a different view, but then he did not know as much of Miss 
Rigby, nor had he been associated with her so closely as Robert. 
lsut in this, as in everything else, William was too much lacking in 
energy to be very decisive. He was absolutely incapable of dis- 
playing any great passion, whether of anger or anything else. But 
even if he had been disposed to be very angry, Robert would soon 
have argued him out of it, for, like most men of his peculiar tempera- 
ment, he had no strength of will, and was as easily led as a child. 
He therefore promised to give every attention to Miss Rigby, and to 
see that she wanted for nothing, and in order that she might have 
perfect quietude she was removed to a charming little cottage on the 
estate, and apart from a skilled nurse who was specially engaged to 
attend to her, some of her own relations came to be with her. 

A new housekeeper was next installed at Boulcourt Hall, and 
William informed Robert that he intended during the latter’s 
absence to be quite gay and festive, and to have the house always 


full of company, for, as he expressed himself— 


“ Tt’s tho duthed dull, don’t you know, in a big house like thith, 
with nobody in it.” And beside this he felt “ Awfully heart-broken, 
donth you know,” at having been jilted by Miss Hartley. His 
broken heart, however, did not seem to affect either his health or his 
spirits. 

Robert having completed all his arrangements and settled his 
home affairs as far as he could, these matters having occupied a 
longer time than he anticipated, he took passage in one of the Cunard 
Steamers and sailed for America. 

On the very day following his arrival in New York, he proceeded 
to Brooklyn to the address given him by Miss Rigby, but he received 
the mortifying information that Mr. Easton and his daughter had 
left. And the people of the house, acting upon the strict injunctions 
of Easton, refused to give the slightest clue as to where he and his 


daughter had gone to. In fact a servant. who possibly had been 
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liberally fed by Reginald, expressed her belief that he had left 
America altogether and gone to Australia. 

Thus at the very outset of his inquiries Robert met with a rebuff, 
and he turned away with a sinking heart, for now, for the first time, 
he began to realise that his quest was perhaps rather a foolish one. 
And yet when he remembered that heart broken letter of Daisy’s, 
every word of which seemed to inflict upon him a pang of unutter- 
able pain, he felt strengthened in his purpose. And he resolved not 
to give up until he proved that she was either dead or married, or 
he heard from her own lips that her letter was only a girlish out- 
burst of passion and did not express her ‘true feelings. And this 
was the one thing that he feared ; or rather he dreaded, that having 
got under the influence of her unworthy father she might yield to 
that influence, and bestow her hand upon some other man, even 
though her heart remained in England. In fact, when he reasoned 
the matter out with himself, Robert could not help the conviction 
that unpleasantly forced itself upon him that this was a highly 
probable contingency, and that he would have to return disconsolate 
and lonely to his home. 

His failure to discover anything about her at the Brooklyn address 
certainly disheartened him, for how could he hope now to discover 
the faintest trace of her in a huge city like New York, unless he had 
something to guide him. At present there was nothing. Not the 
faintest shadow of a sign, and knowing no one there, he was quite 
at a loss how next to proceed. At first he thought of seeking aid 
from the detective department, but he abandoned that idea imme- 
diately, as it seemed to him to throw open the most sacred of his 
own and Daisy’s private affairs to the vulgar gaze of the curious, | 
and he shrank sensitively from that. 

Perhaps in one sense he was right—but it is certain that had he 
so applied, he would immediately have got information aboutEaston, 
as his affairs and movements were pretty well known to the police. 

A week thus passed and Robert began not only to feel very 
hopeless, but it commenced to dawn upon him that, perhaps, after 
all, he had undertaken a task that was just a little Quixotic. 

Day after day he wandered about the great city, peering into the 
faces of the passers-by—looking into the omnibuses and the tram- 
cars, and scrutinising the windows of the houses, always with some 
vague shadowy notion that he might see her, Of course if she were 
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in New York, that such a thing as meeting her casually was not 
out of the region of possibility, though it came into the category of 
remote chances. But then a man who loves does often base his 
hopes upon vague and remote chances—chances that at other times 
he would think it would be madness to depend upon. 

When that weary week had gone, he certainly did despair of ever 
being able to trace her. During the week he called twice at the 
Brooklyn address. Why, he knew not, Perhaps it was that he 
experienced some sense of gratification at going to a place where she 
had so recently been. The stairs had been pressed by her feet, and 
the door touched by her hand, and to a man very much in love such 
trivial associations as these had a certain fascination. 

If you have ever been seriously in love, dear reader, whatever 
your sex may be, you will be able to forgive Robert for thus acting. 
For it perhaps happened that hidden away amongst your most 
sacred treasures you have a lock of hair, a faded letter, a battered 
ring, a piece of ribbon, or some other of the thousand and one things 
that could be named, and if so, you will surely know that the feeling 
which prompts you to keep these is exactly the same as that which 
prompted Robert to haunt the spot where the woman he loved had 
been. 

At the end of the week he called once more, as it occurred to him 
that if he gave an assurance to the people of the house that he 
had business to transact with Miss Easton, he might get some 
information. On reaching the flat, which was up several flights of 

stairs, he noticed that on a small table, standing in the passage, 
| were several letters which had evidently just been left there by the 
postman. Robert’s attention was attracted to these letters because 
one of them was addressed to Mr. Reginald Easton, and as that par- 
ticular letter was uppermost, he could not help but see it. Here, 
then, perhaps, was that very chance which he had hoped_for. 

He stood up for a single minute reading the superscription on the 
envelope, which was—Mr. Reginald Easton, Third Flat, No. 20, 
Ferry Street, Brooklyn—and while he so stood the door of the house 
was suddenly opened, and a woman appeared and gathered up the 
letters on the table. It was evident she had just come from the 
wash tub, for her sleeves were rolled up to the armpits, and she was 
wiping with her coarse canvas apron the soap suds from her sodden 
hands and wrists. Robert had never seen this woman-before when 
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he had called, and guessing that she was a casual help who came in 
on washing days, he deemed it a good opportunity to make one more 
effort to get some clue. For it was pretty evident from the fact 
of the letters still being left there, that the people of the house 
knew of Easton’s whereabouts. The woman was retiring again 
when he accosted her, 

‘‘Pardon me,” he said, “ but I was just about to knock at the 
door as you opened it. I observe you have some letters there for a 
gentleman I am seeking, Mr. Reginald Easton. Perhaps you can 
favour me with his address, as I presume you forward any letters 
that come here for him?” 

“ Shure, sor,” answered the woman, who was unmistakeably Irish, 
“sometimes we does, and sometimes we don’t. That is, we don’t 
forward ’em when he comes for ’em hisself.” 

“Oh, indeed, he comes himself sometimes,” remarked Robert, and 
betraying by his tone both agitation and anxiety. 

“Shure he does. And why shouldn’t the gintleman come if an 
he be so inclined!” 

*“T see no reason at all why he should not,” Robert said with a 
smile, which he hoped would propitiate the woman. “ Perhaps 
you will be good enough now to tell me where you forward his 
letters to?” 

““No, I won’t be good enough,” the woman answered bluntly, 
**bekase he doesn’t wish it to be known.” 

“‘ Now, look here,” said Robert confidentially, “If I pledge you 
my honour that my only business is to see Miss Easton, for which 
purpose I have made a special journey from England, you will 
perhaps favour me, and you will at the same time possibly be doing 
an act of great kindness to the young lady herself. At any rate, 
you will do no harm.” 

As he spoke he pressed an English sovereign into the woman’s 
hand. The sight of such a coin was so unusual to her that she was 
bewildered, and it took some moments for her to recover herself. 
Then, having first glanced into the passage of the house to see that 
no one was there, she pulled the door to, and sinking her voice, and 
holding the coin in the palm of her crinkled and soap-bleached hand, 
she said— 

“Ts this all for me ?’ 


“It is, if you like to accept it.” 
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“ Tf I loike,” she remarked with a wink, as taking out a coloured 
handkerchief she carefully tied the sovereign in one corner, and then 
thrust the handkerchief into the bosom of her dress. ‘Shure, I 
haven't seen so much money as that for many along day. Now tell 


me, young gintleman, what do you want wid the girl?” 


Robert was a little taken aback by the peremptory tone in which 


it was asked, and with a forced laugh he answered— 
“ Well, really, I don’t know that I can answer you that question.” 
“ Tell me, sor, are ye a lover?” 


‘*‘T think I may certainly say I stand in that position.” 

* And does the gal like ye?” 

‘“‘T think I may say yes to that, also,” Robert replied, as his face 
grew very hot. 

** And I suppose her father’s trying to keep ye apart ?” 

* That also is very probably true.” 

“Then, by my sowl, I'd tell ye if even I lost me situation, for I 
moind when I was a gal me father wanted to keep me from the boy 
I loved. But we gave ’em the slip and got married ; but poor 
Michael died afore we'd been man and wife three years. God rest 
his sowl.” She wiped away a tear, real or imaginary, here with her 
coarse apron, and as she did not proceed Robert’s patience became 
exhausted, and he said— 

“Your story is quite romantic, and I should be glad to listen to it 
at some future time. But as lamina hurry now; do be kind enough 
to give me the information I want.” 

“ Do you know the Fifth Avenue Hotel?” she asked. 

“T have heard of it.” 

«Well, that’s the place where we send his letters. Hist! here’s 
the mistress. In a moment she slipped into the passage and closed 
the door, and Robert was left standing there alone with his face 
burning and his heart beating wildly. He had got the clue at last, 
and now there was a probability that in a few hours he would once 
more see the woman who was as precious to him as his own life. 

He went down those many flights of stone stairs almost like one 
who dreamed, for he scarcely felt the stairs, scarcely knew that he was 
descending. He found himself in the hot and dusty street, and soon 
on board the crowded East River Ferry Boat, and on reaching the 
New York side he hurried as fast-as he could possibly go to the 
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Fifth Avenue Hotel. His hopes had risen again, and his blood 
coursed swiftly through his veins with excitement. 

On reaching the hotel he enquired of the hall porter if Mr. Easton 
was in the hotel, but this individual referred him to the bureau, 
where in a sort of aquarium tank—being surrounded with plate glass 
windows—sat a very elegant young man chewing a toothpick. He 
was fearfully and wonderfully got up was this young man, both as to 
his clothes and his hair, while his moustache was a thing to be 
remembered. Possibly there was something about Robert’s appear- 
ance or in his mode of address that did not please this elegant young 
man, for he displayed a brusqueness that was rather awing—cer- 
tainly so to an anxious and yearning lover seeking his lost love. 

On learning Robert’s business, the elegant young man did not con- 
descend to give him any definite answer for some minutes, and it was 
only when the question had been addressed to him a second time in 
a rather more peremptory tone that he condescended to lift a huge 
register from a huge safe ; and then, banging the heavy volume on 
to a counter in a manner that sent up a cloud of dust, he ran his 
index finger—on which sparkled a diamond—down the index of the 
book until finding the name he wanted, he turned over the pages 
rather savagely, and then, with something like exultation in his tone, 
he said— 

* Ah, Mr. Reginald Easton and daughter. Room three hundred 
and twelve ; fourth floor ;” and he closed the book with a clash, 

Robert felt as if his heart was in his mouth, and he was conscious 
of a certain hesitancy in his voice as he asked— 

** Will you kindly inquire if Miss Easton is in?” 

The elegant young man’s moustache stocd out with a contemptuous 
curl as he made answer— 

“Miss Easton is not in. They left two days ago.” 

“Left, indeed! Do you know where they have gone to?” 

“We should want something to do to keep the addresses of our 
visitors after they leave here,” was the surly reply. 

As any other time Robert would have resented the insolence of 
this Jack-in-office, but he could find no tongue now. 

The little glass window of the office was shut down with a bang, 
and seemed to shut on poor Robert’s heart as he went out into the 
great glaring street, upon which a topical sun beat, and through 
which hurried countless human beings. He was crushed and dis- 
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appointed. Perhaps it was wrong to feel so, but how could he help 
it? Wasit ever to be so? Was he ever to be on her track, and 
never to come up to her until too late? 

“Oh, if I could only see her for a few brief minutes,” he thought. 
“Tf I could only hear from her own lips that I must give up pursuit 
of her, it would at least be a melancholy satisfaction, and my journey 
would not seem altogether fruitless. But I cannot go on pursuing a 
phantom.” 

As regards his future course of action, he felt utterly incapable 
then of forming any definite plan. His brain seemed in a whirl, 
and he felt a void, an aching sense of something lost. It was as if 
a light had gone out and he was in darkness. 

And so in an aimless, mechanical way, he mingled in the flowing 


stream of life, and drifted on he knew not whither. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
WAS IT FATE? 

Daisy Easton’s expressed willingness to marry Frank Tritt was the 
cause of great joy to her father ; and that worthy gentleman was so 
elated at what he considered his stroke of good luck shat he became 
quite lavish in his expenditure in anticipation of the unlimited 
supplies he hoped to draw from his addled-brained son-in-law. This 
lavish expenditure, however, did not represent the spending of hard 
cash, as that was a commodity that Reginald was not frequently 
over-weighted with ; but so long as~he could obtain credit his lavish- 
ness knew no bounds, and for a day or two, nothing being known 
against him at the hotel, his orders were honoured. And, so taking 
Mr, Rudolph Jakes to his bosom as a dear and valued friend, the 
worthy pair lived for a few hours at the rate of twenty thousand a 
year, 

The pace, however, was, as might have been expected, too fast to 
last. The unlimited quantities of champagne and other expensive 
wines that were ordered, to say nothing of the choice delicacies in 
the way of viands, no doubt led the manager of the hotel to “smell 
at rat,” and to entertain some doubts as to the bona fides of his 
guest. So he ordered the bill to be presented rather peremptorily, 
and the sum total to which it had trotted up was more than many a 
labouring man has for six months to keep his wife and family on. 
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But Mr. Reginald Easton was not the person to be daunted by such 
a paltry affair as this. The presentation of a bill could never daunt 
him. He had before now faced a perfect legion of bills and never 
flinched, and it was hardly likely he was going to allow this one to 
disturb the serenity of his mind. So, assuming an air of insulted 
dignity and injured innocence, he talked to the waiter who presented 
the bill in such a lofty manner that that individual quailed and 
shrank into his polished shoes. And having thus effectually settled 
the waiter, Mr. Easton went for the manager, but that person being 
made probably of less impressionable stuff than his subordinate, 
showed a bolder front, and told his visitor in language that there 
could be no possibility of mistaking that he had better pay his bill 
and go, as he felt so insulted) This argument was so effectually a 
clincher that Reginald Easton did not even attempt to upset it, for 
he was conscious of a reserve of power in his favour. 

Possibly, so far as he was concerned himself, he could not have 
chinked two dollars together if it had been to save him from being 
hanged ; but even that was a matter which did not give him much 
concern, for it happened that at that moment his hoped-for son-in-law 
was upstairs with Daisy, and to him appealed Mr, Easton, with the 
result that he gave Easton an order to go and draw the necessary 
amount from Tritt’s agent. . 

The result was that the hotel bill was duly paid, and Mr. Easton 
expressed himself as being so insulted that he was determined not 
to remain in the house an hour longer than he could help. It was 
very likely this little cuntretemps that had induced the booking 


clerk in the bureau to be so rude to Robert Boulcourt when he 


called. 


(To be continued.) 






























PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


WITHOUT PLATES. By a combination of two of his latest inventions, 


MR; J. SHIPLEY SLIPPER, R.DS., Surgeon=Dentist, 


Is enabled to Fit Artificial Teeth Painlessly, without extracting loose teeth or stumps. 
These teeth are life-like in appearance, and can be adjusted, without any injurious 
wires, from 3s. 6d. per tooth, and from 20s. a complete set (guaranteed). Repairs 
whilst waiting at a ins cost. All Cases Guaranteed. 

EW AND IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL, 

The Editor of Baby, the Motor’ s Magazine, says :—CHILDREN’s TEETH.—At the first sign of decay 
or irregularity in the growth of teeth, a good dentist should be consulted, and as a dentist for 
children as well as for adults, Mr. J. Shipley Slipper, R.D.S., of 37, High Holborn, may be warmly 
recommended, as he is so gentle and pleasing in his ways, and has at hand all the latest im- 
provements in mechanism for sparing pain and saving time. It is also a comfort to know that he 
is very moderate in his charges.— Baby, October, 1890. 


Consultation and every information FREE Daity, from 9 a.m. till 6 p.m., Saturdays till 3 p.m., 


37, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


(FACING CHANCERY "aste: ) 


English and American Dentistry.—New Pamphlet by J. Shipley Slipper. Just published, 
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10,000 in Stock 10,000 in Stock 
of Foreign TOTTEN HAM co URT ROAD from 9s. 9d. 
Importation. to 60 Guineas. 


LONDON 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. 


MAPLE & CO. CARPETS. 
MAPLE & CO. NEW DESIGNS. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS.—MAPLE & CO., 
have always’ in Stock Brussels Carpets 
made to stand the test of daily use, both as 
regards texture and colourings. In fact, their 
carpets for hard street-like wear have become 
almost proverbial. 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—MAPLE & UO.’S No. 4 quality 
is an extra stout Brussels Carpet, suitable 
for rooms where there is constant tread, and 
woven with regard to durability rather than 
elaboration of design. A Carpet of this grade, 
with border, 9{t. by 9ft., can be had for 40s. 


CO NEan— FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—The ‘‘Maple” Brand Brussels 
Carpet is a special extra quality, made of 

selected yarns, and in @ll the new designs and 
colourings, including some most wonderfal 
replications of famous Eastern Carpets. This 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfac- 
tion in use. 

CAREETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 

tAR.—Saxony Carpets are strongly 
reco ymmmended, alike for their richness of effect, 
elegance of design, and wear-resisting quali. ies 

Mess"s. Maple & Co. laid some miles of 

this fabric in the Hotel Métropdle, the First 

Avenue, and the Great Eastern Hotels, where it 

can always be seen by Visitors. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 


VISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to inepect the LARGEST 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the 
WORLD. Hundreds of tl.ousands of pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Our- 
tains, &c, all ready for immediate shipment, 
Having large space, all goods are packed on the 
premises by experienced packers ; very essential 
when goods are for exportation ‘to ensure safe 
delivery. The reputation of half a century. 
Catalogues Free 








MAPLE & CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 
MAPLE & CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 


PAPERWANGINGS.—MAPLE & CO., are 
now showing the NEW PRODUCTIONS. 
Many of the Patterns are simply charming, 
while some, at even 1s. 6d, per piece, are so 
cleverly des gned as to be scarcely distinguish- 
abl. from woven fabrics. Very pretty Papers 
for smaller rooms at from 6}d. per piece of 


12 yards. Samples per Parcel Post. 

JAPANESE PAPERS. 10,000 

JAPANESE PAPERS. = bee 
ae ae designs; also repro- 


ductions of the English and Continental schools, 
as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. 
These Papers are remarkable alike for their full 
low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 
affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much 
appreciated for wall hangings and other decora- 
tive purposes. 


JAPANESE PAPERS have a distinct sanitary 

velue, as their firm lacquered surface does 
not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while they 
can be easily dusted or cleaned, and will retain 
their beauty long after other papers have had to 
be replaced, 


[ “PORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 
MAPLE & CO. IMPORT JAPANESE 
PAPERS direct from the island in very large 
quantities, thus saving intermediate profits, so 
that they are able to offer them at much lower 
prices than usual. Maple & Co.’s, Ltd., variety, 
too, is by far the largest in the kingdom, and 
intending purchasers should see the collection, 
or write for patterns —MAPLE & CO, Ltd 
Tottenham Court Road, London, Paris, anc 
Smyrna. 
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ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES. 


KOKO FOR THE HAIR is a tonic, cleansing, invigorating preparation, causes 
the hair to grow luxuwriantly, keeps it soft and pliant, imparts to it the lustre and 
freshness of youth, eradicates dandriff, prevents hair from falling, is the most cleanly of 
all hair preparations, and is perfectly harmless. 
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Sold by Druggists, Chemists, er en f0.. at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle 
re) oz. an Oz. 
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Co., 9, Prince Teck Buildings, Earl’s Court, London, and receive a Bottle, under cover, Free by 
Parcel Post, or call at 233, Regent Street, and see the worderful hair on exhibition. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF ‘‘ THE NOVEL REVIEW.” 


Any reader 


4/6 Trial Bottle for 2/- 222 


to pay postage, 
package, &c., will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, pre-paid, One regular 
os. Bottle of Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4s, 6d., provided it is ordered not later 
than ten days from date ofthis Coupon We make the offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a 
demand when once used ; and this large bottle gives it a fair trial. We find it better to thus prac- 
tically give away one bottle to make a customer than to spend large amounts in advertising. Any 
person into whose hands this offer comes may avail themselves of it. 
You can order at once on receipt 
of this Coupon. Address ail 
orders, with Coupon, to 


KOKO-MARICOPAS CO. 


9, Prince Teck Buildings, 
Ear!’s Court, London. 
Orders may be sent withthis 
Congen after the expiration 
of date providing we are 
then issuing these Trial Bot- 
tle Coupons, and if weare pot 
the money will be returned. 
es Se"Eoe a gent 
al *s Co or en 
Street, W., and 2s. only will 
be required when so presented. 



















































40 lbs, of really 

Prime OxX _ 
BEEF used in, 
the produc- ~ 
tion of 11b. ACY 
BOVRIL/Q_ Y's not 
Ertract. 7 F 


eng la Ff CAG, 
‘tt “QZ but a per- 


¥ Blood, Brain, 
‘Bone & Muscle. 





Invaluable in the Kitchen for Gravies, Soups, Sauces, 





NO STOCK POT REQUIRED. 





Bovril Cocoa & Bovril Chocolate are the 
latest Hygienic Successes. Try them. 













GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY, 
Seaside, and Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk. 








FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY Tickets are 
issued from London as under :— 





Fortnightly. Friday to Tuesday. 


Liverpool Street or St. 


Pancras to— 1st 2nd 3rd lst 2nd 3rd 
Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. 











eT. yey bes re Tee Ee 
Hunstanton ... = .. || 250/18 0|130115 0] 120 6 
Lowestoft a; me ..' 27 6| 200) 150]200)]150 0 
Yarmouth a aaa ...|| 276 | 200) 150]200]150 0 
Cromer “Ee Pee ../| 27612001150] 200/]150;] 100 





9 
10 
10 

| 10 











Liverpool Street to— | 
Walton-on-the-Naze, Clacton | 

on-Sea, or Frinton | 176]110]1007126| 89] 76 
Harwich or Dovercourt if 176)110)1007126; 89 | 76 
Felixstowe — ... uy (| 176]110)100]126 8 9 76 
Aldeburgh ... S= ...f/ 250)156)130)]150)110) 96 
Southwold _.... ae ...| 2761176)150]200)116);100 
Southend-on-Sea, Burnham- 

on-Crouch .. .. «|| 70) 50| 44] 60] 46| 36 











Fortnightly Tickets are issued daily by any train, and are available for return by any train on 
any day within 15 days, including days of issue and return. 


Friday to Tuesday Tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday by any train, and are 
available for return by any train on the day of issue or on any day up toand including the 
following Tuesday. 





Fortnightly, and Friday to Tuesday Tickets to the above Stations are also 
issued from Great Eastern Stations within 12 miles of London (except Stations on the Blackwall 
Line) at the same Fares as from Liverpool Street. Passengers are allowed to travel to and from 
Liverpool Street to join or leave the Fast Seaside Trains; also to and from Stratford to join or 
leave the Trains booked to call at that Station. They are also issued from New Cross (L. 
B. and 8. C.) and all Stations on the East London Line, at the same fares as from Liverpool 
Street. 


These Tickets are available to or from additional Stations as follows :—Hunstanton Tickets at 
Heacham ; Lowestoft Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Carlton Colville, Oulton Broad, Yarmouth, 
Cromer; Yarmouth Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Acle, Lowestoft, Cromer; Cromer Tickets at 
Wroxham, North Walsham, Gunton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft ; Walton-on-the-Naze Tickets at Frin- 
ton, Clacton, Harwich, Dovercourt ; Clacton-on-Sea Tickets at Frinton, Walton, Harwich, Dover- 
court ; Harwich Tickets at Dovercourt, Parkeston, Frinton, Clacton, Walton, Felixstowe; Felix- 
stowe Tickets at Trimley, Harwich ; Aldeburgh Tiekets at Leiston ; Southwold Tickets at Darsham ; 
Southend-on-Sea Tickets at Prittlewell; Burnham on-Croucl. Tickets at Southminster. Passengers 
must pay the ordinary local single Fares when travelling from one Station to the other. 


Extension of Tickets.—Passengers holding Friday to Tuesday Tickets, and wishing to stay for 
a Fortnight or a shorter period, may do so by paying the difference between the Friday to Tuesday 
and Fortnightly Fares. Application for Extension of Tickets must be made at a Station at which 
the return half of the Ticket isavailable. 


The Tickets are not transferable, and, with the exceptions specified above, will not be available 
at any but the Stations named upon them. 


Extra Journey Return Tickets at Reduced Fares are issued at the above Stations, 
except Southend-on-Sea and Burnham-on-Crouch, to the Station from which the Tickets were 
issued, to holders of not less than two Fortnightly Tickets. The Extra Journey Tickets will 
be available for return until the date of expiry of the Tickets in respect of which they are issued. 





WILLIAM BIR’, General Manager. 
Liverpool Street Station, February, 1892. 





















PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 








The House of Peter Robinson was founded in 1833 at 103 (now 216), Oxford 

Street, Large New Premises have been recently opened, and the Establishment 

at the present time consists of over seventy Shops and Showrooms in Oxford 
Street, Regent Street, and the adjacent thoroughfares. 





EVERYTHING FOR LADIES WEAR. 
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EVERYTHING FOR GENTLEMEN'S WEAR 








EVERYTHING FOR CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
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PETER ROBINSON. 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 
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|| OFFICE 
FOR ASSURANCES 


© UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply for New Prospectus at the Chief 
Office, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, 






HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, Gen. Man, 











Absolutely PureturetreBest 


The Name CADBURY on any packet of Cocoa or Chocolate, is a guarantee 
of purity.”—Mepicat ANNUAL. 


yee? ene’ NDIGESTI™ 


BY USING 


CAUTION. — Beware of all 
other so-called Digestive Table 
Salt, suchactinjuriously. ‘‘PEp- 
SALIA ” alone is genuine, afford- 





ing absolute digestion, and is 
perfectly harmless. 
In Bottles, ls. & 2s. each from 
G. & C. STERN, 
62, Gray's Inn Rd. London, W.C. 














WITH YOUR FOOD. 


OAKEY'S 


WELLINGTON 


KNIFE POLISH. 


THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE PREPARATION. 
Prepared expressly for all the 


PATENT KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINES, RUBBER AND BUFF & 
LEATHER KNIFE BOARDS. 


Knives constantly cleaned with it have a brilliant polish, equal to new Cutlery, and are not 
wjured as they are when common imitations of OAKEY’S Knife Polish or when Bath Brick is 


usea 
in Canisters, id., 2d, 3d., 6d., is., 2s. 6d. and 4s. each. 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Wellington Mills, Westminster Bridge Road, $.B. 




















